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PREFACE 


HRISTIANITY today is challenged by three major 
issues. The first, materialism, the exalting of ex- 
ternal values, is finding expression in much of present- 
day philosophy, psychology and scientific method. 
Evidence of it is to be observed in the tendency to 
worship the quantity of things to the neglect of the 
quality of life. The materialist makes mechanical ef- 
ficiency the goal of achievement and mass production 
the measure of success. A smooth-running, shining 
bigness is the sine qua non of materialism. This issue 
is testing Christian strength and intelligence. The 
second, secularism, the trend away from religious sanc- 
tion and observance, is attacking the very efficacy of re- 
ligion and the spiritual prosperity of the Church. Mul- 
titudes are believing that they can live happily, 
usefully and worthily without observing traditional 
religious rites or connections with religious institu- 
tions. This issue is testing the validity and necessity 
of Christianity. The third, the new relationship of 
Christianity to other world religions, is presenting the 
problem of toleration and the question of evaluation. 
The possibility of synthesis has to be considered. This 
issue is testing the spirit and wisdom of Christianity. 
These great issues, with scores of related ones of 
vast importance, will not be solved by the masses of 
Christians but by their leaders. It is trite but true to 
say that the present social status calls for farsighted, 
wise, intelligent and courageous spiritual engineering 
among Christian forces. 
These conditions are confronting the Christian 
Church at a time when it and its leadership are re- 
ceiving a deluge of criticism. Some of this criticism 
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can be ignored to great profit, but the Church dares 
not turn a deaf ear to all of it. The Church needs 
constantly to study its work and program in the light 
of the demands of an ever changing society. Such 
study should give large place to the type and quality 
of the Church’s leadership. 

The Christian ministry has been criticized on many 
scores. Many comments have been made as to the 
general fitness of the minister for his task. This study 
of the education of ministers of Disciples of Christ is 
interested primarily in the education and general 
character of the minister in one religious group and is 
an attempt to answer some of the questions which are 
being raised concerning the ministry of Disciples of 
Christ. 


The first two chapters are historical, dealing with 
the development of Disciples of Christ and pointing 
out briefly the distinctive doctrines and policies which 
have determined the character and quality of their 
life. This is to give an adequate background for per- 
spective in the subsequent chapters. 


The six chapters following deal specifically with the 
problem in hand. They present data showing the edu- 
eation of the ministers of Disciples of Christ and their 
judgment as to its value and improvement. A final 
chapter is devoted to general conclusions. 

The attempt has been made to take into account as 
many factors and influences as possible which enter 
into the problem, without making the study too broad 
and general. This effort led to the collecting of data 
from four original sourees, viz.: (1) from a large num- 
ber of active preachers; (2) from all state secretaries; 
(3) from men and women in promotional positions in 
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the Brotherhood; (4) from ministerial students of Dis- 
ciples of Christ in colleges and seminaries. These orig- 
inal data have been substantiated and supplemented 
as far as possible by data from other sources. 

It has been recognized throughout that use was be- 
ing made of both objective and subjective materials, 
and conclusions have been cited, therefore, in the light 
of agreement between these two kinds of data. The 
problem and the method of dealing with these data 
has involved the use of considerable subjective and 
semi-subjective material, yet care has been taken to 
discount the use of any subjective material which did 
not show positive agreement with objective fact. 

Though the percentage of returns from the question- 
naires sent to preachers and to ministerial students 
was not high, yet it is felt that the replies in both 
cases, which were used, were sufficient to give typical 
and representative results. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Dean Luther 
A. Weigle of Yale Divinity School, who first suggested 
the study and who has always been a wise counsellor; 
to Dr. Mark A. May of Yale University, whose sugges- 
tions and guidance in the collecting and tabulating of 
data were invaluable; to the Board of Education of 
the Disciples of Christ, for the co-operation and finan- 
cial assistance which made the study possible, and to 
Dr. H. O. Pritchard, General Secretary of the Board, 
who furnished data and offered helpful suggestions and 
eriticism. 

In its original form this study was presented to the 
Faculty of the Yale Graduate School in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. R. B. M. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


ae condition of moral and religious life in 
America at the close of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
decadent. The spiritual morale of the young re- 
public seemed to have been crushed by the de- 
moralization which resulted from seven years of 
warfare. ‘The leading educational institutions 
were filled with skepticism and unbelief. Joined 
hand to hand with this unbelief was immoral liv- 
ing. ‘‘Intemperance prevailed to an alarming 
extent. To become seriously drunk did not seri- 
ously injure a man’s reputation. ... Members of 
Christian churches in regular standing drank to 
intoxication. The highest officials often indulged 
immoderately in drink.’’* This condition was gen- 
eral throughout the country though varying lo- 
eally in form and expression. All denominations 
were affected. Episcopal leaders felt that the 
Church was too far gone to be revived. The 
Lutheran Church counted it a period of marked 
deterioration. The Methodist membership dimin- 
ished for a period at the rate of 4,000 annually.’ 
iTyler, B. B., A History of the Disciples of Christ, pp. 3, 4. 
2Bacon, L. W., History of American Christianity, p. 232. 
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The reaction to this condition, known as the 
Second Awakening, took on a rather extreme form 
along the frontier portion of the country. Camp 
meetings, which thousands attended, were of the 
most exciting nature and were marked by violent 
physical exertion. 


Multitudes fell prostrate on the ground ‘‘spiritually 
slain,’’ as it was said . . . . Some laid quiet, unable to 
move or speak. Some talked but could not move. 
Some beat the floor with their heels. Some, shrieking 
in agony, bounded about, it is said, like a live fish out 
of water. Many lay down and rolled over and over 
for hours at a time. Others rushed wildly over stumps 
and benches, and then plunged, shouting, ‘‘Lost! 
Lost!’’ into the forest.’ 


Such strange and startling phenomena have 
been claimed to have had the same effects as mir- 
acles in helping to break up the apathetic torpor 
of the Church and summon the multitudes to hear 
the preaching of repentance. Such a claim has 
validity, it seems, in the light of the primitive- 
ness of much pioneer life on the frontier, and of 
the general results of the Second Awakening. 

In this same period a second condition is to be 
observed in the intensity of feeling existing be- 
tween the various denominations. ‘‘The differ- 
ent sects professedly set out to establish and pro- 
mote the peaceable religion of Jesus, . . . stood 
entirely separate as to any communion or fellow- 
ship, and treated each other with the highest 


3Bacon, L. W., History of American Christianity, p. 239. 
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marks of hostility, wounding, captivating and 
bickering one another.’” 

In the midst of these conditions of repro 
immorality and sectarianism, there was a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with existing religious state- 
ments and organizations, and as a counterpart of 
the Second Awakening there was a widespread 
turning to the Bible as constituting the ultimate 
authority in all religious matters. This general 
move was with the conviction that in the Bible 
men of unbiased mind would find the clearest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith, the enun- 
ciation of the purest morality, and the basis for 
a united church. 

In 1792, Reverend James O’Kelly, of Virginia, 
made an ineffectual effort at reform in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Failing in the under- 
taking, he and a number of others withdrew and 
announced their intention to recognize no other 
leadership than Christ and no other book of au- 
thority than the Bible. In 1800, Reverend Abner 
Jones, of Vermont, withdrew from the Regular 
Baptist Church renouncing human creeds and sec- 
tarian names, and started several churches on 
‘‘the Bible alone.’’ The most effective of these 
early moves, however, was led by Reverend Bar- 
ton W. Stone, a Presbyterian, in Kentucky. In 
1804 he withdrew with four other preachers and 
determined from that time forward to take the 
Bible as containing the standard of faith and rule 


4McNemar, Richard, The Kentucky Revival, p. 8. 
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of life to the exclusion of all human authoritative 
creeds and the name Christian to the exclusion of 
‘“sectarian designations.’” 

In 1807, Thomas Campbell arrived in America 
from Ireland. There he had been a Presbyterian 
minister who ‘‘was distinguished for his schol- 
arly attainments, his admirable qualities, and his 
pronounced opposition to division in the Church.’”® 
His passion for unity had led him to prepare 
propositions for the union of the divided Church 
in Ireland in 1804. His effort was well received 
in Ireland, but failed because of dissent expressed 
by the General Association Synod in Scotland.’ 
On arrival in America he was graciously received 
by the Seceder Presbyterian Church of which he 
was a member in Ireland. In 1809 he was sent on 
a missionary tour through western Pennsylvania. 
Finding there many scattered church members of 
various religious bodies he invited them to par- 
ticipate in the Lord’s Supper together. For this 
he was censured by the presbytery. He appealed 
for a reversal of the decision, which was denied. 
Disappointed with the religious conditions he 
called an informal conference of friends who were 
like-minded to discuss future policies. It was in 
this inner circle of friends that he discussed the 
evils of division as he saw them and declared his 


5Tyler, B. B., op. cit., pp. .23, 33. 
6Moore, W. T., A Comprehensive History of the Disciples of 
Christ, p. 98. . 


TRichardson, R., Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, Vol. I, pp. 
56, 57. : 
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purpose to live according to the divine rule. His 
formulation of this rule became the slogan of the 
movement, ‘‘Where the Scriptures speak, we 
speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we 
are silent.’’ 

As a sequel to this meeting there was another 
held on August 17, 1809, which resulted in the 
organization of ‘‘The Christian Association of 
Washington.’’ This was a voluntary organiza- 
tion of men and women of different churches of 
Washington County, Pennsylvania. Its purpose 
was to promote church reformation and Christian 
union. Those who became a part of the organiza- 
tion retained their membership in the churches to 
which they belonged, and did not consider the as- 
sociation in any sense a church. Their intentions 
were stated in the Declaration and Address, by 
Thomas Campbell, which became the constitution 
of the association. 


Being well aware, from sad experience, of the hei- 
nous nature and pernicious tendency of religious con- 
troversy among Christians; tired and sick of the bit- 
ter jarrings and janglings of a party spirit, we would 
desire to be at rest; and, were.it possible, we would 
also desire to adopt and recommend such measures as 
would give rest to our brethren throughout all the 
churches: as would restore unity, peace, and purity to 
the whole church of God... . Our desire, therefore, 
for ourselves and our brethren would be, that, reject- 
ing human opinions and inventions of men as of any 
authority, or as having any place in the church of God, 
‘we might forever cease from further contentions about 
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such things; returning to and holding fast by the orig- 
inal standard; taking the Divine Word alone for our 
rule; the Holy Spirit for our teacher and guide, to 
lead us into all truth; and Christ alone, as exhibited in 
the Word, for our salvation; that, by so doing, we may 
be at peace among ourselves, follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord.’ 


The plan of work which the Christian Associa- 
tion proposed and adopted was twofold, viz., to 
support and send out ministers to promote the 
cause of unity and reform and to-minister to the 
many scattered Christians living in outlying 
places; and to organize local associations where 
like-minded persons might meet once a month to 
discuss evils of division, ways of effecting a more 
friendly spirit, and to pray for unity.® 

Thomas Campbell felt that the repressing in- 
fluence of an established church being absent in 
America there was reason to expect success. All 
the members of the association shared, more or 
less, his confidence, and believed they were work- 
ing for the thing for which Christ had prayed. 
It was not their cause, but the cause of Christ. 
This conviction gave them boldness in inviting 
others to join them in their undertaking. They 
were not a distinct denomination seeking to re- 
cruit men and women to a certain system of the- 


8Young, C. A., Historical Documents Advocating Christian 
Union, pp. 72-74 from Declaration and Address. 

8Armstrong, H. C., The Disciples of Christ—Who They Are 
and Why They Are, p. 13. 
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ology, but an association seeking to develop a 
spirit of unity among all denominations, which 
would lead to union on a scriptural basis.*° 

While these things were being undertaken, 
Alexander Campbell, the son of Thomas Camp- 
bell, arrived in America. He met his father on 
October 28, 1809, just as the proof sheets of the 
Declaration and Address were received from the 
press. On reading it he was much impressed with 
the stand his father had taken and immediately 
supported the movement. He was just out of 
Glasgow University, and, though only twenty-one 
years of age, he rose rapidly to leadership. ‘‘ His 
vivid personality overshadowed his associates and 
the others of the original group of Disciples in 
their work.’’™ 

This movement seeking unity in religion was 
by no means favorably received by the religious 
bodies and opposition set in to defeat its pur- 
poses. In spite of its avowed interdenominational 
character it was looked upon as a new party and 
the promoters were not understood. Sensing the 
trend of things, and after much prayer and con- 
sideration on the part of the leaders, application 
was made in October, 1810, to the Synod of Pitts- 
burgh for ‘‘Christian and Ministerial Commun- 
ion.’’ The application was refused. This left 

10Fortune, A. W., Origin and Development of the Disciples, 
pp. 44, 45. 

11Council of Church Boards of Education, Survey of Disciples 


of Christ Colleges, A Study in Education, unpublished survey 1921- 
1922, chap. i, p. 20. 
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the Christian Association standing alone as a 
separate religious organization. It seemed then 
that the only alternative left was to organize a 
church. This the members did on May 4, 1811, 
at Brush Run, Pennsylvania. This church con- 
tinued as a separate institution until 1818, when 
it made application and was received into mem- 
bership of the Redstone Baptist Association. 
Controversies arose over the ‘‘Sermon on the 
Law’’ preached by Alexander Campbell in Au- 
gust, 1816, at the meeting of the Redstone Asso- 
ciation. This historic sermon was an impromptu 
discourse and preached only by chance. It being 
rumored that Mr. Campbell was unorthodox, 
many were anxious to hear him while some of the 
elders who were influential in the Redstone Asso- 
ciation tried hard to keep him from appearing as 
one of the speakers. One of the scheduled speak- 
ers was taken suddenly ill and Mr. Campbell was 
asked to take his place. Mr. Tyler relates Mr. 
Campbell’s account of the incident as follows: 

Not having a subject at. command, I asked to speak 
the second discourse. Elder Cox preceded me. At the 
impulse of the occasion I was induced to draw a clear 
line between the law and the gospel, the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, Moses and Christ. This was my 
theme.’” 

The Scripture text of Mr. Campbell’s famous 
sermon was Romans 8:3: 


For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 


12Tyler, B. B., op. cit., p. 67. 
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through the flesh, God, sending his own Son in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the 
flesh. 


His outline was as follows: 

1. We shall endeavor to ascertain what ideas are to 
attach to the phrase ‘‘the law,’’ in this, and similar 
portions of the sacred Scripture. 

2. Point out those things which the law could not ac- 
complish. 

3. Demonstrate the reason why the law failed to ac- 
complish those objects. 

4. Illustrate how God has remedied those relative de- 
fects of the law. 


5. In the last place, deduce such conclusions from 
these premises as most obviously and necessarily pre- 
sent themselves to every unbiased and reflecting 
mind.** 


When Mr. Campbell got well under way with 
his sermon one of the elders, hostile to his views, 
interrupted the meeting and called out two or 
three of the preachers. Afterward Mr. Camp- 
bell learned that a council of preachers had been 
held during the time he was preaching, for the 
purpose of formally and publicly repudiating his 
discourse as ‘‘not Baptist doctrine.’’ This action 
was averted by the wisdom of one of the elders 
who said to the council, ‘‘I am not prepared to 
say whether it be or be not Bible doctrine; but 
one thing I can say, were we to make such an 


13Young, C. A., op. cit., pp. 224, 225. 
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annunciation, we would sacrifice ourselves and not 
Mr. Campbell.’”* 

The opposition raised against Mr. Campbell 
succeeded in closing the ears of many people and 
the doors of many churches. This state of affairs 
greatly limited Mr. Campbell’s itinerary among 
the churches but it did not deaden his zeal or 
change his purpose for reforming the Church. 
His time and strength were now measurably oc- 
cupied in the management of Buffalo Seminary, 
started in 1818. This school was conducted in his 
home, and he shared its teaching work with his 
father, Thomas Campbell. They were chiefly in- 
terested in bringing the minds of young men un- 
der the influence of their teachings and thus pro- 
viding colaborers to share with them the work 
of reformation. However, Alexander Campbell 
never lost his conviction that a reformation was 
needed in the religious world, and he never lost 
an opportunity to point out what he felt was 
needed. So controversy continued and the oppo- 
sition became stronger. In 1823 the Brush Run 
Church found it necessary to withdraw from the 
Redstone Association. 

This meant a separate existence again. The 
church immediately sought and attained member- 
ship in the Mahoning Association. In the con- 
troversy with the Baptists, this association came 
to side almost wholly with the ‘‘Reformers,’’ as 
those taking their stand with Campbell were 


14Tyler, B. B., op. cit., p. 68. 
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ealled. It was dissolved in 1830 notwithstanding 
the fact that Mr. Campbell was present and vigor- 
ously protested against this radical action. Asa 
matter of fact, the action was not so much a dis- 
solution as a transformation of the association 
into what was called a ‘‘ Yearly Meeting’’ with 
fewer ecclesiastical functions. 

Thus the thing which the Campbells had fought 
against and eagerly sought to avoid had come to 
pass. Their group had become distinct and sep- 
arate and was designated as ‘‘Reformers.’’ That 
Alexander Campbell had a high regard for the 
Baptists as a religious people, but was definite in 
stipulating the basis of his relationships with 
them, is shown in the following statement: 


I and the church with which I am connected are in 
‘‘full communion’’ with the Mahoning Baptist Asso- 
ciation of Ohio; and through them, with the whole 
Baptist society in the whole United States; and I do 
intend to continue in connection with this people so 
long as they will permit me to say what I believe, to 
teach what I am assured of, and to censure what is 
amiss in their views or practices. I have no idea of 
adding to the catalogue of new sects. This game has 
been played too long. I labor to see sectarianism 
abolished, and all Christians of every name united 
upon the one foundation on which the Apostolic Church 
was founded. ... And I hope I will not be accused 
of sectarian partiality when I avow my conviction that 
the Baptist society have as much liberality in their 
views, as much of ancient simplicity of the Christian 
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religion, as much of the spirit of Christianity amongst 
them, as are to be found amongst any other people.’ 

His steadily ruling purposes, from which he 
does not seem ever to have been turned for a mo- 
ment, were to reform the existing churches and 
establish new ones after the model of the New 
Testament Church. It seemed to him at the time 
of his affiliation with the Baptist Church that it 
offered a more suitable platform for this purpose 
than any other. 

It was while Alexander Campbell was affiliated 
with the Baptist body, in 1820, that he was drawn 
into debate much against his best Judgment. He 
did not believe it would promote either the truth 
or the unity of Christians. However, after hav- 
ing been a principal in one debate he came to 
feel that the method had some virtues to com- 
mend it. Especially it helped in drawing together 
great crowds and gave him an opportunity to 
expound his views. He was an able debater and 
met many strong men.” ‘‘It is safe to say no 
cause ever suffered m his hands in public de- 
bate.’’" The Christian Baptist, a magazine pub- 
lished by Mr. Campbell from 1823 to 1830, was 
largely argumentative, having for its sole object. 
the setting forth of truth and the exposure of 
error in doctrine and practice. But with all his 


15Campbell, A., Christian Baptist, Vol. III, p. 47. 

16Mr. Campbell’s leading public debates were with Reverend 
John Walker, Reverend W. L. McCalla, both of the Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. Robert Owen, Archbishop Purcell of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and Reverend N. L. Rice. 

17Hurst, J. F,, Short History of the Christian Church, p. 599. 
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success as a debater Mr. Campbell deplored the 
use of the debate as a method. He regretted that 
so much of his efforts were of necessity ‘‘in the 
spirit of the times,’’ and determined to change 
his course in this respect and called upon those 
promoting the cause to co-operate, realizing that 
what was most needed was ‘‘reformation among 
reformers in the manner of carrying on this ref- 
ormation.’”* This did not mean that he would 
surrender his position, or compromise, to avoid 
controversy. | 

In 1824, prior to the final separation which oc- 
curred between Disciples, or Reformers, and the 
Baptists in 1830, Alexander Campbell met 
with Barton W. Stone. Finding that they were 
both laboring for the union of Christians on the 
basis of the New Testament they became very 
much interested in each other. Mr. Stone and 
four other preachers had withdrawn from the 
Lexington, Kentucky, Synod, in 1803, under criti- 
cism of preaching liberal doctrine, and had 
founded the Springfield Presbytery, which they 
dissolved June 28, 1804, by the issuance of the 
‘‘Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery.’’ In this they ‘‘will that all names 
of distinction, such as Reverend, etc., be forgot- 
ten; all delegated authority to make laws for the 
Church cease; candidates for the gospel ministry 
study the Bible and obtain license from God to 


18Campbell, A., Millennial Harbinger, Vol. I, No. 9, July 5, 
1830, pp. 322, 323. 
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preach; each particular congregation to be inde- 
pendent; that the people take the Bible as their 
only sure guide to heaven,”’ etc.*® They chose to 
be called Christians to avoid party designations. 

This movement led by Mr. Stone did more for 
the cause of reformation than is usually thought 
or conceded. Through the fervent preaching of 
its leaders it made many converts to a cause not 
dissimilar to that of the ‘‘Reformers,’’ and es- 
tablished some great churches which later became 
influential as centers for disseminating the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the united forces. The 
Christian Messenger, a magazine started in 1826 
by Mr. Stone, paralleled and supplemented the 
work of The Christian Baptist in revealing the 
need of and suggesting the broad basis for refor- 
mation among the religious forces of the day. 
The mission of The Christian Messenger was ‘‘to 
destroy sectarian props, creeds and names—to 
promote love, peace and unity among Christians 
—and to free the Bible from the rubbish of hu- 
man traditions—and to restore to the world the 
unadulterated gospel of the Kingdom.’”° There 
were differences between the two movements but 
these were relatively insignificant in comparison 
with the points of agreement. 

After frequent conferences these two groups, 
so similar in purpose, held a more general meet- 
ing in Lexington, Kentucky, January 1, 1832, for 


19Young, C. A., op. cit., p. 17. 
20Fortune, A. W., op. cit., p. 103. 
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the purpose of discussing the merger of the two 
movements. Since both these bodies were made 
up of independent congregational local churches 
and neither had the organization which would 
enable an immediate consummation of union, this 
meeting did not result in a merger. It did, how- 
ever, result in an agreement to unity by those 
present and a plan for making union effective 
among the churches. The plan decided upon was 
to send two leading men, one selected from each 
group, together among the churches of both 
groups to carry the spirit of union which had 
been experienced at Lexington. 


We are happy to announce to our brethren and to 
the world, the union of Christians in fact in our coun- 
try. A few months ago the reforming Baptists (known 
invidiously by the name of Campbellites) and the 
Christians, in Georgetown and the neighborhood, 
agreed to meet and worship together. We soon found 
that we were indeed in the same spirit, on the same 
foundation, the New Testament, and wore the same 
name, Christian. We saw no reason why we should not 
be the same family . . . . The spirit of union is spread- 
ing like fire in dry stubble. 

To inerease and consolidate this union, and to con- 
vince all of our sincerity, we, the elders and brethren, 
have separated two elders, John Smith and John 
Rogers, the first known, formerly, by the name Re- 
former, the latter by the name Christian. These breth- 
ren are to ride together through all the churches... 
We are glad to say that all the churches as far as we 
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hear are highly pleased, and are determined to co- 
operate in the work.?} 


This plan proved only relatively successful 
though it did result in bringing together, in time, 
a majority of the churches of both groups. It so 
happened that the emphases of the two groups 
supplemented each other in such a way as to make 
the new group well balanced in respect to evan- 
gelism and education. The result was a very 
vigorous and aggressive religious body which 
went forward with rapid strides? 

Though there were many able men in this 
united group, Alexander Campbell was generally 
accepted as the leader among them. He was a 
man of wide interests and exceptional ability. 
‘‘His personality was of the most vigorous type 
and for over a generation his name was a tower 
of strength over the whole United States. ... He 
leavened the whole country with his views. . . 
Few men have exerted a wider influence.’’? Un- 
der his leadership the new movement grew very 
rapidly over the country, and especially through 
the central western states which at that time 
formed the frontier portion of the country. The 
churches began earnestly to co-operate in send- 
ing out ministers, or evangelists, teaching and 
preaching. There also came into existence a num- 
ber of magazines in an effort to disseminate the 


21Millennial Harbinger, Vol. III, pp. 137, 138; quoted from 
The Christian Messenger. 


22Hurst, J. F., op. cit., p. 557. 
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beliefs of the body. The precursor to these, The 
Christian Baptist, edited by Mr. Campbell from 
1823 to 1830, was intended to arouse the people 
by calling attention to the need of reform and to 
the necessity for restoring the religion of Jesus 
in its doctrines, ordinances and fruits. In this 
work he intended to be cutting, caustic and severe, 
and having succeeded in arresting attention he 
changed his style with the beginning of The Mil- 
lennial Harbinger in 1830.” For the forty years 
following, this was the leading magazine and the 
most representative of the religious body which 
came gradually to be designated as Disciples of 
Christ. Alexander Campbell’s publications were 
not, however, confined to periodicals and maga- 
zines. In all about sixty volumes came from his 
pen.” 

In 1835 ten periodicals were being published in 
various parts of the country.” These had in- 
creased to seventeen in 1845.2 Some of these 
were indispensable to the best interests of the 
eause, while others misrepresented the _ best 
thought of the movement and stirred up conten- 
tion and faction. 

Alexander Campbell advocated the restoration 
of the New Testament Church in form and doc- 


23Tyler, B. B., op. cit., p. 140. 

24Jennings, W. W., Origin and History of the Disciples of 
Christ, p. 281. 

25Millennial Harbinger, Series I, Vol. VI, December, 1835, p. 
18. 


26Ibid., new series, Vol. II, September, 1845, p. 420. 
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trine. He sought to avoid ecclesiasticism by get- 
ting back to the simple organization of the New 
Testament Church. The result was an organiza- 
tion that was congregational in form and in local 
government presbyterian. Each congregation be- 
came independent and self-governing, calling its 
own minister, electing its own officers, determin- 
ing its own actions and freely administering its 
own affairs. General organizations and conven- 
tions possessed no authority over the churches, 
but were merely agencies through which the local 
congregations co-operated in good works. 

Though Mr. Campbell criticized rather sharply 
organized missionary, Bible and educational soci- 
eties in the Church in 1823, feeling that mission- 
ary work should be approached differently and 
more in keeping with the New Testament,” yet his 
experience modified his viewpoint in this matter 
and in 1849 the American Christian Missionary 
Society was organized with Mr. Campbell lending 
his influence and leadership and becoming its first 
president, holding the position until his death, 
March 4, 1866. 

Other organizations have come into existence 
for specific purposes as follows: Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions in 1874; Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society in 1875; National 
Benevolent Association in 1886; Board of Church 
Extension in 1888; Board of Ministerial Relief in 


27Campbell, A., The Christian Baptist, Vol. I, No. 1, August, 
1823, pp. 5-8. 
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1895; Board of Temperance and Social Welfare 
in 1907; Association for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Unity in 1910; and Board of Education in 
1914. All but the last three of these were con- 
solidated in 1919 into the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. The Pension Fund was organ- 
ized as a separate board in 1928. The head- 
quarters of all these boards are now located at 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Disciples of Christ have gone directly to the 
New Testament as the simplest and the most suf- 
ficient statement of Christian doctrine. They 
have objected, from the beginning, to additional 
formulations of faith. This was not because they 
believed them untrue, but because they felt that 
such statements were unnecessary and tended to 
division and misunderstanding among Christians. 
The New Testament was believed to be inspired 
and to be the constitution of the Church. This 
being true, they felt that all people of reasonable 
intelligence could read and understand its mes- 
sage. In line with this belief they insisted that 
the reader lay aside his preconceived ideas and 
read the New Testament with an open mind, as 
though it were being done for the first time. 
These conceptions exerted a great influence on the 
development and character of Disciples of Christ. 

The two ordinances which Disciples of Christ 
have observed have been baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. Baptism by immersion has stood at the 
entrance into the fellowship. The Lord’s Supper, 
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as a memorial feast for Christians, has been ob- 
served in their worship every first day of the 
week. 


The principles advocated by Disciples of Christ 
appealed to many people over the country and 
other parts of the world. Mr. Moore says that 
‘‘nerhaps the most active evangelistic period in 
the history of the movement was between the 
years 1835 and 1845.’ He also says, after ex- 
amining reports of a limited number of evangel- 
ists who were in the field in 1840, ‘‘It is evident 
that at least... the net gain per annum should be 
placed at about 15,000, and this would make the 
number of Disciples of Christ, when we reach the 
year 1850, about 200,000, which estimate perhaps 
is not far from the facts in the case.’”® In 1851 
Mr. Campbell writes: 

The territory over which the doctrine of the Refor- 
mation has been more or less diffused within one quar- 
ter of a century, is unprecedented in any age known 
to history and to me. It is preached or read in our 
books, in all the United States of America, and all the 
British provinces of North America; it has also been 
preached or read in England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland 
and the Isle of Man. It has crossed the Pacifie to 
Australia and New Zealand, and visited Liberia, on 
the coast of Africa. At some of these points it has, 
indeed, touched but shghtly; but-even there, like a 
little leaven hid in a measure of meal, it must work.*° 


28Moore, W. T., op. cit., p. 437. 
29Tbid., p. 377. 
30Millennial Harbinger, Series IV, Vol. I, October, 1851, p. 590. 
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The Census of Religious Bodies for 1926 shows 
the growth in membership from 1890 to 1926 as 
follows: 


YEAR MEMBERSHIP 
TONED Fi aiyo MA RR anh MO hea AS 641,051 
SSL OT SHUI AE aR ets eh 982,701 
Omen err eure ntg 1,226,028 
Pe Ose ale suet oe eye a 1,337,595 


Likewise, it shows in 1926 that 54.6 per cent of 
the membership lived in urban territory—cities 
and incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more in the 1920 census—and 45.4 per cent in 
rural territory. There were 7,648 local churches, 
of which 26.3 per cent were urban and 73.7 per 
cent rural. The value of church property re- 
ported by 7,252 churches was $114,850,211. Of 
this, 71.1 per cent was represented in urban 
churches and 28.9 per cent in rural. Only 1,734 
churches reported parsonages, 41.1 per cent urban 
and 58.9 per cent rural.** 

The 1930 Year Book of Disciples of Christ re- 
veals the following facts :*? 


Total membership throughout the world 1,670,486 
Total membership in United States and 


COE Gn. AGS TIE MES Ga Rea B URL SL 1,554,678 
Bible school enrollment for the world___. 1,229,285 
Total churches throughout the world____ 9,198 


3i1Bureau of the Census of United States, Census of Religious 
Bodies, 1926, Disciples of Christ, p. 1. 
32Year Book of Disciples of Christ, 1930, pp. 702-705. 
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Total churches in United States and 


Canada) 20682 ae ee ee 8,333 
Total ministers in United States and 

Oanada who Se fete eins Cen e ae oe em 7,146 
Total given to missionary, benevolent and 

relief: pUrPOSGS, oie ie ee es $3,702,243.41 


Table I shows summary of assets of all boards 
of Disciples of Christ, 1926-1927.* 


TABLE I. ASSETS OF BOARDS, 1926-1927 


BOARDS PROPERTY FUNDS TOTAL ASSETS 
United Society and 
Constituent Boards| $6,918,655.38] $6,123,611.46| $13,042,266.84 
Education— 
Colleges and Uni- 


versities 9,894,053.01] 21,582,237.21| 31,476,290.22 
State Societies 1,102,549.00 1,102,549.00 
Totals $16,812,708.39) $28,808,397.67| $45,621,106.06 


Table II shows the income of all boards of 
Disciples of Christ for the year 1926-1927.** 


TABLE II. INCOME OF BoarDs, 1926-1927 


BOARDS INCOMES 
United Society and Constituent Boards $3,144,510.19 
Board of Education—Colleges and 
Universities 813,853.05 
Board of Temperance and Social Welfare 14,609.54 
Association for the Promotion of Christian 
Unity 5,970.91 
State Societies 354,112.82 
Totals $4,333,056.51 


The present-day message of Disciples of Christ 
seeking for a simple and catholic basis for Chris- 


33Survey of Service, Disciples of Christ, p. 703. 
347 bid., p. 703. 
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tian fellowship and a better understanding among 
all Christians has been well summed up by Drs. 
Peter Ainslie and H. C. Armstrong as follows: 


1. A eatholic name for individuals, such as ‘‘Disci- 
ples,’’ ‘‘Christians,’’ ete., and for the whole body, 
‘‘Chureh of Christ,’’ ‘‘Church of God,’’ ‘‘Christian 
Church,’’ ete. 

2. A catholic confession, such as is expressed in the 
words of the apostle Peter, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.’’ 

3. A catholic book—the Holy Scriptures as sufficient 
for the rule of Christian life. 

4. A catholic observance of the ordinances of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper as practiced in the apos- 
tolic times and with the use of Christ’s words as 
recorded in the Scriptures. 

5. A eatholic polity of church government, recog- 
nizing the universal suffrage and priesthood of all be- 
levers. 

6. A catholic brotherhood, holding equality of fel- 
lowship at the Lord’s Supper with all who have ac- 
cepted Jesus as Lord and Savior.** 


35Christian Worship, p. 7. 


CHAPTER IT 


EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS AND 
AGENCIES 


ake four outstanding pioneer leaders of the 
movement for unity on the basis of the New 
Testament, viz., Thomas Campbell, Alexander 
Campbell, Barton W. Stone and Walter Scott, 
were educated men, and all spent much time in 
teaching. The Campbells were both teachers in 
Ireland where together they conducted an acad- 
emy. They were also teachers in America; in 
fact were more noted for their educational inter- 
est and teaching ability than for their evangelistic 
zeal. 

The movement of which Mr. Stone was the 
principal figure was more evangelistic than the 
movement of which Mr. Campbell was leader. It 
had its beginning in the revivals of the Second 
Awakening. However, Mr. Stone may be classed 
also as an educator. He was professor of lan- 
guages in a Methodist Academy near Washing- 
ton, Georgia, for two sessions, 1795 and 1796, 
where he became very popular and successful as 
a teacher. After leaving Georgia and entering 
more definitely the work of the ministry Mr. 
Stone went to Kentucky and in 1897 was ap- 
pointed by the Transylvania Presbytery to solicit 
funds in the South for the purpose of establish- 


1Survey of Service, pp. 591, 592. 
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ing a college in that state. In addition to his 
strenuous work as preacher, editor and evangel- 
ist, Mr. Stone taught in the high school at Lexing- 
ton, was principal of Rittenhouse Academy in 
Georgetown, and taught in a private school in 
Georgetown. 

The last article Mr. Stone wrote for the press 
was a reply to a young man who had graduated 
from the University of Missouri, and who had 
asked his advice as to the best course to pursue to 
prepare himself to be useful as a preacher of the 
gospel. Mr. Stone’s letter is as follows: 


To a Young Student, R—————. G 


My Son: You have just graduated at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, at the age of twenty years. You had 
previously devoted yourself to the Lord, and identi- 
fied yourself with his people: now you inquire of me 
what course I would recommend to you, in order that 
you may be a profitable preacher of the gospel; for in 
this you have determined to spend your days. You 
say what we know experimentally to be true, that 
your collegiate studies have occupied the most of your 
time, and left but little to the study of the Bible; of 
this you are in a great degree ignorant. The subject 
of your inquiry is of vast importance to you, and to 
the cause you have determined to advocate; and I 
will, at your urgent request, give you the best advice 
I know. 

I. Retire to your study in your father’s house, and 
make that room a proseuche, or place of prayer. Take 
with you there a large polyglot English Bible, with 
the Septuagint Translation, and Griesbach’s Greek 
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Testament, with Dr. Parkhurst’s and Greenfield’s Lex- 
icons, and Greenfield’s Greek Concordance. Read the 
Old Testament regularly from the beginning, with the 
Septuagint before you, by which you will be better 
able to understand the writer. Should you find any- 
thing dark or unintelligible, note it down on a small 
blank book, and take it to your near neighbor, Elder 
T. M. A., who will gladly assist you to the right under- 
standing of the passage. When you read the New 
Testament, have Griesbach’s Greek Testament open 
before you. Should difficulties occur, examine the 
translation by Parkhurst’s or Greenfield’s Lexicon, 
and more especially by the Greek Concordance. This 
is the safest and most certain method of finding the 
true meaning of the words. Take short notes of all 
the important things you may find in your reading. 
Forget not to mingle prayer to your God for direction 
into all truth, and that the wisdom from above may be 
afforded you. 


II. In the intervals of your Bible studies, read 
church history; Mosheim’s I recommend you to read 
first; then D’Aubigne on the Reformation; then Dr. 
Neander on the first three centuries. Take short notes 
of all important facts. Forget not meditation and 
prayer—pray always—pray without ceasing—keep 
yourself in the love of God. Vain will be your studies 
without these. 


III. When you have read your Bible through eare- 
fully, not hurriedly, turn back and read it again, with 
the commentary of Henry, and others, lately collated 
for the Baptist Society. Have by you also Dr. Me- 
Knight on the Epistles; and consult these commen- 
taries on all difficult passages. I do not recommend a 
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general reading of them as this would consume much 
time to little profit. Commentators generally labor to 
make the Scriptures bend to their peculiar systems, 
and to speak the language of Ashdod, or some other 
barbarous dialect. Hence the danger of becoming too 
conversant with them. Yet continue in prayer. 

IV. During your studies, let your seat be always 
filled in the house of God every Lord’s Day, and other 
days appointed for divine worship. Pray and exhort 
publicly among the brethren. This will prepare you 
for future operations. Many fill their heads with 
studied divinity, and when they go forth to preach, 
know not how to speak, and have to supply the lack 
by reading a discourse written, or committed to mem- 
ory. Remember, my son, reading is not preaching. 

V. Keep yourself, as much as practicable, from too 
much company and irrelevant conversation. These 
too often intrude upon your studies and devotions. 

VI. When you are by your brethren sent forth to 
preach, confine your ministration to practical subjects. 
Young preachers are too fond of polemic divinity, and 
abstruse subjects. Vanity is at the bottom, and will 
ruin them if not checked by an humble spirit. 

VII. Let the glory of God and the salvation of souls 
be your polar star; then will your labors be blest in 
the world; and a crown of righteousness be given you 
at the coming of the Lord. 

VIII. You are blessed with a wealthy, pious father, 
who is able and willing to support you without the aid 
of the churches. Go then to the destitute, and build 
on no man’s foundation, taking nothing for your serv- 
ices. Many poor preachers have to confine themselves 
to the churches, or get no help. You will not be under 
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this necessity. May the Lord go with you, and be to | 
you a father and a helper in every time of trouble. 


Be humble.’ B. W. Stone. 


This letter is quoted in full because it contains 
some things which were characteristic of early 
Disciples of Christ history and thought. It places 
emphasis upon careful Bible study with the use of 
the best available helps for the sake of light in 
arriving at a true interpretation of Scripture. 
The evangelistic spirit pervades the letter and 
stress is laid upon the ability to preach with aban- 
don and enthusiasm. It is thoroughly reverent 
and devotional, with a faith in worship and 
prayer.. The counsel is mostly good, but at one 
point a question may be raised. He advises the 
young man to ‘‘take nothing for your services.”’ 
This was probably excellent advice in this specific 
case, but the attitude which it portrays has likely 
done much to contribute to a hurtful practice and 
influence and may explain one reason that Dis- 
ciples of Christ preachers are poorly paid. 

Mr. Campbell accepted nothing for his services 
as a preacher. He wrote some very strong arti- 
cles accusing preachers generally of being seek- 
ers after salaries and not for opportunities to 
serve and to preach the gospel. In this way he, 
too, must have exerted considerable influence 
against a paid ministry, or at least against the 


2Rogers, John, Biography of Barton W. Stone, pp. 97-100. 
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values of an adequately paid ministry. He did, 
however, change his position in his later years. 

Alexander Campbell was first of all interested 
in the union of all Christian people and in the 
cause of Christian education based on the Bible. 
Bishop Hurst said of him, ‘‘Few men have im- 
pressed themselves more profoundly on the reli- 
gious life of their generation.’” 

Also, his influence was greatly felt in political 
circles and in the field of public education. 


Seldom in the history of our country, except perhaps 
in the colonial period, has a theologian had such influ- 
ence in national politics as Alexander Campbell. He 
was invited to address the National Congress at Wash- 
ington, served as a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Virginia, urged the Kentucky Constitutional 
Convention to abolish slavery, delivered the invoca- 
tion at the first session of the Indiana Constitutional 
Convention, and addressed the State Legislature of 
Missouri on the subject of public education.* 


Again, Mr. Campbell delivered many addresses 
and lectures in connection with his general educa- 
tional work. In 1837, he attended the meeting of 
the College of Teachers at Cincinnati and re- 
ported as follows: 

The meeting was well attended and highly interesting. 
Many subjects of high literary and moral importance 
to the great community of the West were discussed in 
reports, lectures, and extemporaneous debates. One 


3A Short History of the Christian Church, p. 557. 


4Athearn, C. R., The Religious Education of Alexander Camp- 
bell, p. 62. 
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resolution, of more than ordinary importance, unani- 
mously passed the college, viz., ‘‘that in the judg- 
ment of the college, the Bible should be introduced 
into every school, from the lowest to the highest, as a 
schoolbook, only without denominational or sectarian 
comment.’”> 


In 1845 he delivered an address to the College 
of Teachers in which he discussed the great im- 
portance of moral and religious training in the 
public schools.® 

Mr. Campbell’s most conspicuous service to the 
cause of public education was rendered as a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
which met in Richmond, October 5, 1829, where 
he gained the admiration of such associates as 
Madison, Monroe, and Chief Justice Marshall. In 
this convention he was an ardent advocate of 
emancipation, universal education, and the cause 
of human rights versus property rights.’ 

Mr. Maddox speaks of him as ‘‘the great com- 
mon school champion of the western delegates in 
the constitutional convention. ... He proposed the 
only resolution made during the convention to 
give constitutional sanction to public education. 
... ‘A resolution,’ he said years later, ‘replete 
with blessings ... which was nailed to the table 
by a mere parliamentary maneuver; by those, too, 


5Ibid., new series, Vol. I, No. 12, pp. 568-570. 


6Millennial Harbinger, third series, Vol. II, No. 11, pp. 523, 
524, : 


7Athearn, op. cit., p. 63. 
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who had not courage to vote against it or to 
formally oppose it.’ ’” 


Writing of this same matter one year after the 
constitutional convention in 1830, Mr. Campbell 
says: 


The education of youth has long been confessed to 
be an object of paramount importance, supremely 
worthy of the greatest attention of parents and of 
every wise and benevolent government on earth... . 
it, chief of all, and above everything else, deserves 
and ealls for the collective wisdom and combined en- 
ergy of the whole government. Yet, to our shame it 
must be confessed that this subject, in most of the 
state governments of these enlightened states, receives 
little or no attention; and in none of the states does it 


receive the attention which it merits .... Ignorance, 
the parent of idleness and vice, must be dispossessed. 
Schools, not jails . . . . schoolmasters, and not legis- 


lators, are wanting for the purpose.® 


Mr. Campbell maintained, also, a very positive 
conviction ‘‘that religious and moral culture must 
be first, last, midst, and without end, in every 
school in which man is moulded for the high ends 
of his destiny.’”*° More especially did he contend 
that the reformation which he was seeking to ef- 
fect included as one of its major principles the 
adoption of the Bible, and more particularly the 
New Testament, as a textbook in all educational 


8Maddox, The Free School Idea in Virginia Before the Civil 
War, Contribution to Education No. 93, p. 95. 


%Millennial Harbinger, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 553-556. 
10[bid., new series, Vol. III, No. 6, pp. 278-280. 
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institutions. In an address on education deliv- 
ered before the Literary Association in Cincin- 
nati, 1856, he says, ‘‘Our position, our capital 
position, is that the Holy Bible must be in every 
school worthy of a Christian public patronage, 
and not in the library only, but daily in the hands 
of teacher and pupil.’’™ 

Serious objection was raised to the use of the 
Bible as a textbook in schools and colleges. Com- 
menting upon this objection Mr. Campbell said: 

This is, probably, owing to two erroneous opinions 
very generally cherished and propagated in Christen- 
dom. They are: (1) that religious instruction is nec- 
essarily sectarian; (2) that morality can be taught as 
well without religious instruction as with it. These I 
regarded as false and injurious opinions, and there- 
fore to be repudiated by all sound reasoners.” 


In his address to the College of Teachers in 
1845, Mr. Campbell discusses the first of these 
objections presenting his views as to what mate- 
rials of the Bible could be taught without being 
sectarian. 


I would only further say, that the Bible, Old Testa- 
ment and New, may all be reduced to four categories 
—history, doctrine, precepts, promises—of these the 
most in controversy is the second. It is the doctrine 
of the Bible, much more than its precepts, promises or 
history, that is the bone of sectarian conflict. This, 
therefore, ought to be debarred from the publie 


11[bid., Series IV, Vol. III, No. 2, p. 640. 


12Millennial Harbinger, Series III, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 122, 
123. 
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schools. Its history, its moral precepts, and its prom- 
ises are not partisan. Little controversy on these exist 
anywhere.”* 


Mr. Campbell held that one’s attitude toward 
God and response to God was conditioned by the 
education he had received with respect to God. 
He maintained, therefore, that one’s religious 
life was determined by the kind of education one 
had received. 


Can a person, he asks, old or young, love, fear, or 
hate a person of whom he is perfectly ignorant? .... 
If a child has never heard anything of God, it cannot 
naturally hate him, fear him, or love him. Whether a 
child shall love or hate God is educational, and not 
natural .... According to the picture presented to 
the eye so will be the image on the retina; so accord- 
ing to the character of God exhibited to the mental 
eye, will be the image of God to the infant and its 
feelings or affections toward him."* 


He believed, also, in observing nature in order 
to discover the best methods to follow in educa- 
tion. 


Mother Nature is not only the kindest but the best 
qualified and most talented schoolmistress from the 
gates of morning to the shades of death. Her first 
effort is to arrest the attention of the pupil.... 
She arouses his powers into action by making it his 
interest and happiness to learn. She deals not in ab- 
stract essences and remote principles, but in all her 


137 bid, Series III, Vol. II, No. 11, 523. 
14Millennial Harbinger, third series, Vol. I, No. 6, pp. 251-255. 
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concrete forms makes him feel and take interest in 
all her instructions. She begins not with words but 
with things; and she obstrudes things upon him by 
their sensible attributes and thus approaches the in- 
ward man by the outward.*® 


In another article on education he sets forth 
his belief that the best method for education is 
the directing and sharing of experience. 


Does anyone desire that his son shall be a generous 
and benevolent spirit and character? Let him accus- 
tom him to perform acts of this kind from his earliest 
capability of action. Let him often be sent on errands 
and employed in acts of beneficence. Take him with 
you while visiting and relieving the miseries and mis- 
fortunes of the sick and the afflicted. When you are 
pouring the wine and the oil of your consolation into 
the wounds and bruises of the lacerated and distressed, 
let him carry the vessel and let him assist you in the 
performance of the benevolent service.*® 


Mr. Campbell saw great possibilities in infant 
schools as agencies of moral culture and advo- 
cated their extensive adoption throughout the 
land. These schools were to be exclusive for moral 
culture and having behavior alone as their object, 
with the entire school as interesting and pleasing 
as possible to the children.” 

Avery interesting and instructive graded 
scheme of education was advocated by Mr. Camp- 


15[bid., Vol. VI, No. 4, ‘‘ Education No. 4,’’ pp. 152-154. 

16Millennial Harbinger, new series, Vol. VI, No. 1, ‘‘ Eduea- 
MON, 0p. 17. 

17[bid., extra number, Vol. VII, No. 9, pp. 579-604. 
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bell. He would have it begin at the nursery, and 
have a system with the family, the school, the col- 
lege and the church educating simultaneously and 
progressively according to the physical, intellec- 
tual, moral and religious needs of the individual 
and society. For boys under fourteen he would 
have a home presided over by a patron and a 
matron. The boys were to be given plenty of 
wholesome amusement and exercise, subjected to 
kind, parental discipline, taught in the precepts 
and promises of the Bible, trained in morality and 
religion, and so far as possible to have their 
studies such as the elements of natural history 
and agriculture, etc. Education in the school was 
to be conducted on the same general principles 
and to include a complete course of preparation 
for college, while the formation of moral char- 
acter and the culture of the heart were to be made 
the supreme end. In college he proposed a liberal 
course of studies, giving considerable prominence 
to the physical sciences, with liberal provisions 
for thorough instruction so as to prepare young 
men to enter upon the study of the learned pro- 
fessions. However, moral and religious training 
was to continue to form the principal feature with 
the Bible as one of the regular textbooks. The 
church with which the institution was to be con- 
nected, embracing all who were really members, 
would present to the entire institution and to the 
world a practical conformity to the requirements 
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of religion, and thus exemplify the truths and 
excellences of the gospel of Christ.** 

Here Mr. Campbell anticipates what has be- 
come common today, especially in the larger insti- 
tutions, viz., the college church. His plans made 
it a definite and integral part of the college itself. 
This essential feature which Mr. Campbell in- 
corporated in Bethany College has not been con- 
sistently followed in other colleges of Disciples of 
Christ. 

The outstanding educational -contribution of 
Mr. Campbell was the founding of Bethany Col- 
lege in 1840. This had been preceded by Buffalo 
Seminary, which was started in 1818 in Mr. 
Campbell’s home and continued for several years. 
This earlier educational effort was made with the 
hope that he might be able to confer some benefits 
upon the neighborhood in giving the youth a 
better education, but he was also concerned in 
having an opportunity of preparing some young 
men for the ministry.*® 

Bethany College opened with a more preten- 
tious program since it attempted to inaugurate 
the scheme of education advocated by Mr. Camp- 
bell. The following heading was given to an 
article published in 1840, announcing the opening 
of the college: ‘‘Plan of a Literary, Moral, and 
Religious Institution in One—The Combination of 


i8Richardson, Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, Vol. II, pp. 
463-465. 


19Richardson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 491. 
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the Family, the Primary School, the College, and 
the Church in One Great System of Education.’’”* 


The uniqueness of Bethany College and its two- 
fold purpose was set forth by Mr. Campbell as 
follows: 


Bethany College is the only college known to us in 
the civilized world founded upon the Bible. It is not 
a theological school, founded upon the Bible, but a 
literary and scientific institution founded upon the 
Bible as the basis of all true science and true learning. 
It is founded upon the Bible in the following manner. 
The Bible is every day read publicly and lectured 
upon in the presence of all the students for nearly an 
hour .... Those destined for the ministry of the 
Word, are thus furnished with all the grand materials 
of their future profession; and those assigned to other 
professions in life are prepared to enjoy themselves 
in the richest of all possessions . ... a mind enlight- 
ened by Divine Revelation, and the history of man im- 
partially drawn by the hands of the greatest masters 
that ever wrote or spoke.” 


This twofold purpose expressed for Bethany 
has held true for most Disciples of Christ colleges 
down to the present. That is, most of them have 
been scientific and literary institutions having a 
definite religious core, or large offering of courses 
in religion and Bible, most of which are designed 
for, and are open to, all students, with provisions 


20Millennial Harbinger, new series, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 60. 


21Millennial Harbinger, Series III, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 291- 
293. 
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for more intensive Bible study for men prepar- 
ing for the ministry.” 


When Hiram College opened in 1850 as West- 
ern Reserve Eclectic Institute its alms were: 


1. To provide a sound scientific and literary edu- 
cation. 

2. To temper and sweeten such education with moral 
and scriptural knowledge. 


3. To educate young men for the ministry.** 


The inner motive of all colleges of Disciples of 
Christ which has contributed most to their estab- 
lishment and work has been to continue and ex- 
tend the faith of the communion. Though this 
has been one of the chief aims of Disciples of 
Christ colleges from the beginning,”?> yet they 
have educated young men for the ministry from 
other religious bodies on the same basis as those 
young men of their own communion.” 


A summary of the findings of the survey of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education with re- 
spect to Disciples of Christ colleges includes the 
following important items: 


22Council of Church Boards of Education, The Colleges of 
Church Boards of Education, ‘‘A Study in Edueation,’’ p. 46. 
Reeves and Russell, College Organization and Administration, p. 
30. 

23Tyler, History of Disciples of Christ, p. 149. 

24Council of Church Boards of Education, op. cit., p. 255; 
Reeves and Russell, College Organization and Administration, p. 
22; Survey of Service, p. 640. 

25Millennial Harbinger, new series, Vol. VII, No. 5, p. 215. 


26Ibid., new series, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 30; also Vol. XXXIX, 
No. 10, p. 58. 
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1. These institutions have been dominated by the re- 
ligious motive. 


2. The colleges as a group are pre-eminently insti- 
tutions of training for the continuation and extension 
of the faith of Disciples of Christ. 


3. The eolleges of Disciples of Christ can prove from 
almost any standpoint that they are among the great 
moving forces of Disciple continuance. 


4, Disciple colleges are unique in the large place 
which is given in the curricula to the Bible and allied 
subjects. 

do. The colleges of Disciples of Christ have a real 
jewel in their conception of religious education. 


6. It must be apparent that this conception and 
place of the Old and New Testaments, has not been 
pushed to its complete modern conclusion. 

7. The church behind them has kept them as a 
group, on a financial basis which has definitely insured 
their pauperization. 

8. The chief fault of Disciple colleges is their local 
independence and lack of money. (The one is largely 
the outgrowth of the other.) 


9. This study believes that those responsible for the 
colleges ought to consider whether they can give up 
enough of their traditional independence to consent 
for a temporary period, at least, to a centralization in 
educational policy. It is the quickest way to secure 
results, in the present situation, with the means likely 
to be at hand. 


10. In such circumstances it is obvious that the 
_ Board of Education must study education scientifically 
as well as promotionally. There should be a more de- 


nae. 
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liberate policy of promoting projects which have a 
scientific educational basis for their reason for exist- 
ence.”’ 

From the organization of Bacon College in 1836 
at Georgetown, Kentucky, and Bethany College in 
1840 at Bethany, Virginia, the Disciples of Christ 
have eagerly set about founding schools in every 
part of the country where they have developed 
any strength. Below are the names of institutions 
in operation at present and the date in the order 
of their founding: 


~ 


Transylvania University and College of the 


Bible sot nih ee NE eee ee 1780-1865 
Bethany) College joa yh oe eee 1841 
Hiram Colleges Wes cuties Oe iia eel ae eee 1849-1867 
Butler Universit yi oi. cis ona ae ee 1850 
Christian’, College punyu et aes 1851 
Culver-Stockton :College: (20) ia 1853 
BurekaCollegeve inion ye Va es ee 1855 
Hamilton: Golleve tian che. cen Oi eee 1869 
Texas) Christian’) niversity 12-10 oe 1873 
Drury ‘School ofthe Bibles i ee 
Drake’ University) ia 3 050 oe ee 1880 
Milhean -Colleverw eae eae 1881 
Cotner: Collere numeral saci ae 
William Woods College sin eee 1890 
gonnson’ Bible Collemencun tly es ee 1894 
Kugene Bible) University) “222 a ae 1895 
Bible} College) of) Missouri 2) as 1896 
Atlantic Christian College__....____.__-___ 1902 


27Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, p. 24, 1922. 
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pA OLICR Gree ort lr oes 1903 
PossouraChomstian College 000 es 1904 
Peasant versity (ol! Ce 1906 
Pn nateollege i ob Ts fe 1909 
eae NVErsitVinie ste es a 1913 
Ceurornia Christian) College iu.) oo 1920 
Cincinnati Bible Seminary________- RNAS ENED) 1923 


For comparison with these present institutions, 
the total number of colleges founded by Disciples 
of Christ during the first ninety years of their his- 
tory are listed below by generations.”* 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE F'ATHERS 


1831-1860 

TIME PLACE INSTITUTION 

1831 Kentucky _____ Bacon College (Transylvania) 

1841 West Virginia Bethany College 

1849 Kentucky _____ Kentucky Female Orphan School 

eee IO) eo Western Reserve Eclectic Insti- 
tute (Hiram) 

Doaomimciana oo Northwestern Christian Univer- 
sity (Butler) 

Dep wee MIssOur Christian College (Junior 
College) 

1553) Missouri __.__2 Christian University (Culver- 
Stockton) 

oom LEINOIs: 2 Abington College (Eureka) 

MELON ED icc Oscaloosa College (Drake) 

1854 Illinois _______ Berean College 

SOOO ee LEINOIS 4.0 Eureka College 

1857 Kentucky _____ Eminence College 


28Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, p. 24, 1922. 
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Tue FOUNDATION OF THE SECOND GENERATION 


1860-1890 

1865 Kentucky ___-- College of the Bible 

L866! iihinois) Wwe 8 Southern Illinois College 

LEG TAGO igs yas Hiram College 

WEG Ta exas i mmee le Carlton College (Carr-Burdette) 

1869 Wentuck yee Hocker College (Hamilton) 

1B (pi Vexas Ash) eau Add-Ran University (Texas 
Christian University) 

TOO aL Grs ple re Christian College Institute 

1882 Tennessee ____ Milligan College 

1884 Kentucky _____ Christian Bible. College 

1888 Nebraska _____ Cotner University (Cotner 
College) 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE THIRD GENERATION 
2 1890-1920 

1890)", Missouri William Woods College (Junior) 

1893 Tennessee _____ Johnson Bible College 

18938 Michigan _____ Bible Chair of University of 
Michigan 

1894. i) Texagie we ie ue Carr-Burdette College (Junior) 

1395) Illinois haa Divinity House of University of 
Chicago 

1895" Oregon Gs. ee Eugene Bible University 

1896) Thnoist ae Alma Industrial College 

L897 Missouri cra Bible College 

1898) Virginia tae Bible Chair of University of 
Virginia 

1900 Kansas ___..___Bible Chair of University of 
Kansas 

1902 North Carolina_Atlantie Christian College 

41903), Virginia o.oo Virginia Christian College 


(Lynchburg College) 
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TIME PLACE INSTITUTION 

1904 Missouri ______ Missouri Christian College 
(Junior) 

Woe Lexag Bible Chair of University of 
Texas 

1906 Oklahoma ____~ Oklahoma College (Phillips 
University ) 

1907 New York _____ Keuka College 

ToUgee Texas 2 Midland College (Junior) 

1909 Mississippi --_Southern Christian College 

1909 Mississippi Southern Christian College 
(Negro) 

Poiendiana College of Missions 

(hes 8 0) ea a Phillips Bible Institute 

1913 Washington __._Spokane University 

Pea exas 1 Brite College of Bible 

Lotoueaeorgia: 20 Southeastern Christian College 

Unknown D. C. ____Washington Church College 

Unknown D. C. ____Campbell-Hagerman College 

Loi DISSOUTI, 2! School of Bible, Drury College 

LS90)) Missouri — Bible College of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

Epeowregon |. Eugene Bible University __ ____ 

POs indiana 2 Indiana School of Religion, Uni- 
versity of Indiana | 

PocQnmLuInois 2 a School of Religion, University of 
Tllinois 

1920 California ____California Christian College 


Besides, there were more than these which were 
planted with evangelistic zeal and died for lack 
of support. For endowment was practically a 
negligible thing with these colleges until after 
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1900.2? The whole educational policy of Disciples 
of Christ has been one of ‘‘sporadic, individual- 
istic, and unrelated effort.’’*° 

Mr. Campbell saw this individualistic tendency 
developing and raised his voice vigorously against 
it in 1850. 


One good institution, well organized, well furnished 
with an able cohort of teachers, well patronized by the 
brethren and the public, is better than such as we are 
likely to have got up and spirited into life by such 
arguments and efforts that tend much more to schism, 
rivalry, and false ambition, than to union, harmony 
and successful action. I hope the brethren will hasten 
leisurely; and hear all the premises and arguments 
before they act in such a way as to create half a dozen 
of ill-begotten, misshappen, club-footed, imbecile 
schools under the name and title of colleges and uni- 
versities.*? 


In 1855 he speaks again: 


I am a friend of colleges and of education but... . 
no great object was ever achieved without co-opera- 
tion .... We asa community have much to learn on 
this subject . ... . We are glad to see a spirit, a pub- 
lic spirit abroad, in favor of colleges as well as 
churches. But there is no state co-operation, no gen- 
eral concentration of mind, of counsel, or of effort, as 


29Pritchard, H. O., ‘‘Let There Be Light,’’ World Call, Vol. 
II, No. 1, pp. 4, 5. 


30Pritchard, H. O., World Call, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 17-21. 


8iMillennial Harbinger, Series III, Vol. VII, No. 6, pp. 329- 
335. 
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yet exhibited in these great and most important un- 
dertakings.* 


However, all Mr. Campbell could say and do 
failed to check perceptibly the blind, uncalculated 
starting of weak institutions of learning, which 
could only struggle for a while and die. ‘This, as 
bad as it was, is lamentable most of all because 
these dying institutions make it much harder for 
those which were struggling through to measure 
up in equipment and efficiency. Much of Disciples 
of Christ strength was thus dissipated, when it 
might with more foresight and co-operation have 
been concentrated to great good. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education in 
its study of Disciples of Christ colleges, points 
out that in 1911, of the schools and colleges then 
in existence, none was academically qualified to 
send out graduates who could earn the Master of 
Arts degree at any of the large graduate schools 
in one year. There were only two institutions 
whose graduates could, probably, earn the degree 
by one year plus a good summer course; only 
five others whose graduates would probably need 
one year for undergraduate work and one for the 
earning of the Master’s degree; and only one 
other whose Bachelor of Arts degree was merely 
two years short of equivalency with the A.B. of 
a standard college. All others were not equiva- 
lent to the requirements of a junior college.* 


82Ibid., Series IV, Vol. V, No. 10, pp. 578-581. 
88Council of Church Boards of Education, op. cit., p. 31. 
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The chief purposes of Disciples of Christ col- 
leges being the teaching of religion and the con- 
tinuance of the communion, it has been only nat- 
ural for the major attention to center about the 
religious department. However, these depart- 
ments in the various colleges have not been fully 
efficient. 


Fancy plays with what might have been if work in 
religious education of the colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ had been on a scale capable of going adequately 
into the field of applied religion, or.if their other de- 
partments had been on a scale comparable with those 
of religion—so that thorough, well-rounded college 
work resulted.** 


A dislike for theological seminaries developed 
very early in Disciples of Christ history. This 
attitude came about as a result of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s condemnation of the clergy as sectarian 
leaders, who stood in the way of union and were 
hostile to his efforts to restore primitive Chris- 
tianity. He came to feel that their opposition was 
to be traced to the doors of the seminaries, where 
they had been indoctrinated in sectarian tenets. 
He says: | 

Since the commencement of our pleadings with this 
generation in favor of a return to ancient and original 
Christianity, we regarded and faithfully represented 
both scholastic theology and theological schools as oe- 
cupying a very high and conspicuous place in the 
work of corrupting, humanizing, and degrading the 


84Council of Church Boards of Education, op. cit., p. 345. 
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Christian institution; and directly, positively, and 
powerfully contributing to the alienating and dividing 
of professors of the gospel, to the fomenting of dis- 
cord, to the building up of the walls of division be- 
tween antagonistic sects; and as powerful obstacles in 
the way of acquiring a rational, scriptural, and sancti- 
fying knowledge of Christianity.* 


His objection to seminaries was chiefly because 
of their method of teaching the Bible. He had 
always believed in ministers being educated, and 
was interested in providing educational oppor- 
tunity for young men planning to enter the min- 
isterial field. However, concerning method he 
says, ‘‘The Bible... must be taught and studied 
historically. We repudiate the indefinite, inde- 
scribable term, doctrinally, as used in this connec- 
tion. I say it is first, last, and midst, to be studied 
historically.’*® Nor was Mr. Campbell’s con- 
demnation of colleges for ministerial training 
absolute. He gave them credit for much good 
and felt that a reformation might make them 
channels of blessing to religious progress.*” 

The Disciples of Christ have always held, how- 
ever, that ministerial education should be given 
in connection with the colleges and not in isolated 
seminaries specifically for that purpose. Their 
conviction on this point was well expressed by 
Professor Loos thus: 


85Millennial Harbinger, Vol. VII, No. 8, pp. 365-379; Vol. 
VII, No. 5, pp. 197-202; Vol. IV, No. 12, pp. 586, 587. 


3é6Ibid., Series III, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 229-235. 
87Ibid., new series, Vol. VII, No. 5, pp. 210-215. 
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We declare it as our decided conviction that no 
schools for ministerial education should be established 
apart from our colleges .. . . To separate ministerial 
education from the colleges would at once lower the 
character of these institutions in the very particular 
in which they ought to stand the highest .... the 
peculiar aim in our institutions of learning is and 
ought to be to make them first and chiefly religious; 
that is, not only holding forth doctrinally the truths, 
but also cultivating and establishing the spirit and 
life of the gospel, and that all else should be subservi- 
ent and secondary to this. The college should be a 
schoolmaster indeed to lead men to Christ.*® 


Discussing the subject further Professor Loos 
says: 
We protest against separate institutions in the inter- 
est of the preacher’s schools, as well as the colleges 
.... We want to bring the student for the ministry 
. into the full enjoyment of the good influences 
of the college. He mingles freely with every variety 
of educated mind, in the students and the teachers; 
observes the various subjects and processes of the col- 
lege course; learns to understand and to appreciate 
the purport, the meaning, and the value of these; and 
it would be strange indeed, if by all this—that would 
be freely open to him—he would not be greatly bene- 
fited; and be much better prepared for battling with 
the world of mind in the work of the ministry, than if 
his whole course of education were limited to a theo- 
logical school.®® 


ssMillennial Harbinger, new series, Vol. XXXVI, No. 10, p. 
453. 


s9[bid., Vol. XXXVI, No. 11, pp. 493-497. 
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Very early Disciples of Christ as a separate 
religious body instituted short courses called 
‘School of the Preachers.’’ These began as early 
as 1886 when preachers met together at some 
church where discourses on various subjects were 
delivered by those in attendance. Afterward 
these discourses were discussed and criticized 
from many standpoints in an effort to clarify 
teaching and improve preaching.” 

Later, after the colleges were founded, these 
schools were held on the campuses and consisted 
chiefly of lecture courses varying in duration from 
ten days to thirteen weeks.‘ 

Although from the beginning of collegiate edu- 
cation by Disciples of Christ there had been main- 
tained at each institution a chair or department 
for Bible instruction, yet there was a growing 
conviction among some of the leaders that there 
should be more extensive offerings in religious 
subjects to students studying for the gospel min- 
istry. This created a great deal of discussion 
and Mr. Campbell writes in 1851: 


Schools for prophets, as well as schools for the lan- 
guages and sciences, are yet required, and all men 
feel the want of them. We also want inmates for them— 
spiritual-minded men—because the church and world 


40Millennial Harbinger, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 191, 192; No. 
1, pp. 45, 46; new series, Vol. VII, No. 11, pp. 525, 526; The 
Evangelist, Vol. VI, No. 1, pp. 14, 15. 

41[bid., Vol. XXXVII, No. 10, pp. 451, 452; Vol. XXXVIII, 
No. 5, p. 271; Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1, p. 40; Vol. XXXIX, No. 3, 
p. 176. 


42Tbid., Vol. XXXVI, No. 8, pp. 364-372. 
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are calling for such advocates of the claims of the su- 
premacy of the Messiah.*? 


Isaac Errett, writing in 1865 on Theological 
Schools, after summing up what he considers the 
many possible ways for training ministers, says: 


But, if, in addition to all these, the facilities and en- 
couragements of a biblical school under the guidance 
of wise and faithful men can call out and equip scores 
of earnest and pious young men, year by year, for the 
spread of the gospel, who can object? We need hun- 
dreds of preachers today more than we have—live, 
earnest, wise men who can meet the demands of the 
church of the age—a cry is coming up from all parts 
of the land. The churches never before felt the need 
as they feel it now.** 


Thus, there is evidence that in about 1865 a new 
emphasis was being placed on education as a 
requisite for the ministry by the churches. These 
discussions on more extensive ministerial training 
than heretofore had been given, led to the found- 
ing of the College of the Bible in connection with 
Transylvania University in 1865. In this move 
the theory of training preachers in connection 
with a scientific and literary institution was 
adhered to and the designation of theological 
school was purposely avoided. This marked the 
beginning of a new type of institution among Dis- 
ciples of Christ, which has served as a model for 


43Millennial Harbinger, Series IV, Vol. I, No. 12, p. 695. 
44Ibid., Vol, XXXVI, No. 9, pp. 416-418. 
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a number of other institutions connected with col- 
leges and universities of Disciples of Christ.“ 


The college of the Bible, or college of religion, 
where it has been established, has been of semi- 
nary nature, though always co-ordinated with a 
scientific and literary institution. These Bible 
colleges, though eschewing the designation of 
‘‘theological seminaries’? have come to offer the 
same degrees to their graduates as are given by 
the seminaries.* 


The outstanding Disciples of Christ institution 
for ministerial education affiliated with a promi- 
nent graduate school is the Disciples Divinity 
House at the University of Chicago. This institu- 
tion is offering opportunity for postgraduate 
work to Disciples of Christ men. An affiliated 
institution of the same type, but of very recent 
origin, is Vanderbilt Disciples Foundation. This 
foundation has had a very auspicious beginning 
and its future is bright. 


Institutions of a more independent nature and 
with less emphasis on educational standards in 
ministerial training are Johnson Bible College, 


45The colleges of this type to which reference is made are: 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky; Brite College of 
the Bible, Fort Worth, Texas; Butler University College of the 
Bible, Indianapolis, Indiana; Phillips University College of the 
Bible, Enid, Oklahoma; Eugene Bible College, Eugene, Oregon; 
Drake University College of the Bible, Des Moines, Iowa. Work 
of the same type, but at a state university, is being done by the 
Bible College of Missouri. 

46W. S. Athearn and Others, ‘‘Training Religious Leaders in 
the Disciples Churches,’’ Religious Hducation, Vol. X, No. 2, 
pp. 140-144, 
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Kimberlin Heights, Tennessee, and Cincinnati 
Bible Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Another type of religious educational work 
which was inaugurated by the Disciples of Christ, 
under the auspices and support of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions, was Bible chairs at 
state universities. This move was carrying a step 
further the conviction of the Disciples of Christ 
that Bible instruction should constitute a part of 
all education. There have been six of these chairs 
established. Two of these, at University of Penn- 
sylvania and University of Georgia, were discon- 
tinued. The four which have continued are those 
in connection with the University of Michigan, 
established in 1893; at the University of Kansas, 
in 1901; at the University of Texas, in 1904; and 
at the University of Virginia, in 1906. 

The purpose of the Bible chairs, as announced 
when the first one was opened, is to furnish 
adequate, constructive religious instruction for 
the students of the university on a par with other 
lines of university instruction, and to do it in co- 
operation with other religious forces on the cam- 
pus.*7 It was thought, also, by some that the loca- 
tion of these Bible chairs at state universities 
would help solve the problem of higher education 
for ministers.*® 

Another important educational move made by 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions was 


47Survey of Service, pp. 233-257. 
48Moore, A Comprehensive History of Disciples of Christ, p. 
688. 
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the establishment of a missionary training school 
in 1910, which became the College of Missions in 
1912. This college was located at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and had for its special purpose the train- 
ing and testing of missionaries and Christian 
workers for both home and foreign fields. Its 
work was very specific and unique. There is no 
other school like it. This school ran until 1927 
at Indianapolis and for the session of 1927-1928 
it was transferred temporarily to Hartford, Con- 
necticut, where it is still affiliated with the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 

The service of the College of Missions to the 
Christian cause is shown in the following figures: 


Enrolled since the school opened___________»_-_ 410 
Graduates since the opening___o..- 309 
Graduates sent to the field or under appointment 291 
Graduates belonging to other communions______ 14 
Graduates employed by other Boards___________ 23 
Missionaries now under United Christian Mission- 
PIO CIOL iver nriey cre si eS See ts TE ee 356 


It will be noted that of the total number enrolled 
75 per cent have actually gone to the field.*® 


Another feature of the education of Disciples of 
Christ ministers has been almost wholly un- 
planned and unsupervised by Disciples of Christ, 
viz., the gradual seeking of better postgraduate 
and graduate training on the part of the men 
themselves in the leading universities and semi- 


49Survey of Service, pp. 521-533. 
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naries of the country. Statistics from the records 
of seven of these institutions which Disciples of 
Christ men have attended most largely show that 
about 1,100 men and women have enrolled in these 
institutions between 1875 and 1927. The majority 
of these men and women have attended two insti- 
tutions: 59.18 per cent the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; 25.73 per cent the Yale 
Divinity School. The remaining 15.18 per cent 
attended the following schools, listed by rank ac- 
cording to number having attended: Union The- 
ological Seminary, New York City; Vanderbilt 
School of Religion, Nashville, Tennessee; Boston 
University School of Religious Education and 
Social Service, Boston, Massachusetts; Harvard 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
Hartford Seminary Foundation, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

The large lead of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago as indicated above is due to 
a great extent to attendance at the summer term. 
This is shown in Table III, which records the total 
enrollment each term of the school year for the 
period of the last twelve years in this institution. 

Chart I is a graph showing the gradual rise in 
attendance of Disciples of Christ men at Yale 
Divinity School over a period of fifty-two years. 
It begins with 1875 with the class of which 
William Bayard Craig was a member and closes 
with the class of 1927. This graph is based upon 
the number of Disciples of Christ men in each 
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class at date of graduation of the class. The fol- 
lowing figures and facts are interesting in connec- 
tion with a study of this chart of attendance at 
Yale: 


Total number who haé attended Yale____ 283 
Total number receiving B.D. degree____- 173 (61%) 


Total number attending during the first 26 of the 52 
years from 1895 to 1901 was 27 men or 9.5 per cent, an 
average of 145, persons per year. 


Total number attending from 1901 to 1914, or the 
third quarter of the period, was 92, or 32.7 per cent, 
an average of 7143 persons per year. 


Total number attending from 1914 to 1927, or the last 
quarter of the period, was 164, or 57.9 per cent, an 
average of 12843 persons per year. 


These figures are interesting in that they show 
the constant increase of Disciples of Christ men 
who are attending Yale Divinity School. This 
rate of increase would not hold true for other 
institutions but it is at least indicative of the gen- 
eral trend toward postgraduate training by Dis- 
ciples of Christ men. 

The fact that the attempt of the Disciples of 
Christ to be unecclesiastical and democratic in 
church organization and government has resulted 
in much individualistic and unco-operative effort 
has already been referred to in the preceding 
pages. It must be said, however, that they have 
been successful to a large extent in some great 
efforts toward co-operation in more recent years. 
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One of the best examples of this fact is the organ- 
ization in 1914 of a Board of Education ‘‘to better 
meet the requirements of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Business Men’s Commission and the 
Men and Millions Movement and was the succes- 
sor of the Association of Colleges which was 
organized in 1911.’’*° 

This Board of Education did not, however, be- 
come very effective until a General Secretary was 
secured on April 1, 1919. Dr. H. O. Pritchard 
was selected for this important position and he 
has been chiefly responsible for the successful 
operation of the board during the past ten years. 
Others who have shared in the work of the board 
to a large degree are Dr. J. C. Todd, Dr. G. I. 
Hoover and Dr. H. H. Harmon. 

The object of the board as stated in the articles 
of incorporation is as follows: 


The object of this corporation shall be to promote 
Christian Education by assisting colleges and other 
educational institutions fostered by the Disciples of 
Christ; to promote comity, co-operation and unity 
among these institutions; to inform Disciples of Christ 
as to the importance of these institutions in promoting 
Christian Education; to encourage standardization of 
courses of study; to publish tracts, pamphlets, books 
and such other literature as may be deemed advisable; 
to aid colleges and other educational institutions fos- 
tered by Disciples of Christ by securing for them gifts 
for endowment and betterment of various kinds and 


50Annual Report, The Board of Education of Disciples of 
Christ, p. 2, 1919. 
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for current expenses necessary to the successful ad- 
ministration of these institutions; to co-operate in any 
general movement to secure gifts to be distributed 
among these different educational institutions; to re- 
ceive annual offerings from these different educational 
institutions and organizations for the benefit of the 
colleges and educational institutions fostered by the 
corporation, and to make such distribution among the 
colleges and other institutions of funds as may be 
equitable or as may be contemplated in deeds or gifts 
by donors.*? 

The Board of Education, therefore, as an 
agency seeking to serve the churches and colleges 
of the Disciples of Christ, furnishes the means for 
their co-operation and mutual development. It 
recognizes ‘‘the freedom of the local church and 
the autonomy of the local college ... it has no 
desire to become dictator to boards of trustees. 
It assumes that these boards, presidents and 
faculties are capable of managing the affairs of 
the colleges. ... It is as the champion of a com- 
mon cause and the agency of a co-operative en- 
deavor, that the Board of Education of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ exists.’ 

The membership of the board as provided in 
the articles of incorporation and by-laws consists 
of sixty members. There are two classes of mem- 
bers, viz., ex officio and elective. The presidents 
of the co-operating institutions comprise the ex 


51Seventh Annual Report, The Board of Education of Disciples 
of Christ, p. 73, 1922. 

52Seventh Annual Report, The Board of Education of Disciples 
of Christ, p. 16, 1922. 
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officio membership and a sufficient number of elec- 
tive members are selected at large and nominated 
by the board to complete the membership. When 
these nominations are approved by the Interna- 
tional Convention of Disciples of Christ they be- 
come regular elective members of the board.” 

The Board of Education has expanded in 
organization until at present there are four de- 
partments, viz., General, University, Promotion 
and Endowment. There are also the following 
commissions working upon specific problems: on 
College and Student Aid; on Tax-Supported In- 
stitutions; on Finance; on Budget; on Endow- 
ments; on Ministerial Training and Vocational 
Guidance. 

In order that there be the greatest possible ef- 
ficiency and the least possible waste of time and 
resources the Board of Education has been able 
to get the colleges and educational institutions 
holding membership in the board to accept allot- 
ment of territory for intense cultivation. This 
plan has resulted in a very fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion and very definite work on the part of the 
institution. 

The work of the Board of Education in helping 
to raise the academic standing of the institutions 
affiliated has been noteworthy. Following is a list 
of the institutions by groups: 


58[bid., pp. 73-75. 
54Year Book of Disciples of Christ, pp. 140-180, 1928. 
85Year Book of Disciples of Christ, p. 180, 1928. 
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Group I. Standard Four-Year Colleges and Universities 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky 


Group II. Four-Year Colleges Accredited by State De- 
partments of Education or State Universities 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina 

California Christian College, Los Angeles, California 

Cotner College, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Spokane University, Spokane, Washington 


Group III. Standard Junior Colleges 


Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 
William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri 


Group IV. Junior Colleges Accredited by State De- 
pariments of Education or State Universities 

Missouri Christian College, Camden Point, Missouri 

Randolph College, Cisco, Texas 

Hamilton College, Lexington, Kentucky 


Group V. Institutions Affiliated with Universities or 
Colleges for the Purpose of Rendering Special Types 
of Service 

Bible College of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Disciples Divinity House, Chicago, Illinois 
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Drury College School of the Bible, Springfield, Missouri 
Illinois Disciples Foundation, Champaign, Illinois 
Indiana School of Religion, Bloomington, Indiana 
Kansas Christian Foundation, Topeka, Kansas 
Nebraska Disciples Foundation, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Oklahoma Christian Foundation, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 
University of Religion, Tuscaloosa, Alabama.*® 


The student attendance increase and the mate- 
rial growth of the colleges are shown in totals in 
Table IV based on the figures for the thirty-three 
institutions in existence in 1909 and the figures 
for the twenty-five institutions affiliated with the 
Board of Education in 1928.°" 


TABLE IV. SHOWING TOTALS OF STUDENT ATTENDANCE INCREASE 
AND MATERIAL GROWTH OF COLLEGE FroM 1909 To 1928 


ITEMS 1909 1928 
Number of institutions 33 25 
Number of faculty 542 585 
Number of students 7,658 11,807 
Ministerial students 1,065 1,062 
Budget of current expenses Rati $ 2,774,422.36 
Endowment $2,067,749.00 14,105,646.07 
Value of property 3,936,304.00 12,253,262.71 
Other /asscts hr aU Tih ee 41 eee eee mes 4,855,891.66 
Gross assets 6,004,053.00 31,214,800.44 


The attitude and purpose of Disciples of Christ 
as regards the place of the Bible and religious 
instruction in their colleges and the nature of 
ministerial training to be given in the colleges are 


56Survey of Service, pp. 596, 597. 


stIbid., p. 604; Year Book of Disciples of Christ, pp. 149- 
153, 1928. 
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set forth in the report of the Findings Committee 
of the Conference of Bible Teachers in Schools 
composing the membership of the Board of Edu- 
cation, held in Indianapolis, Indiana, February 
13, 1928, which is as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Inasmuch as the Disciples have always empha- 
sized the value of a knowledge of the Bible and 
have manifested a preference for the name COL- 
LEGES OF THE BIBLE as the designation for 
their educational institutions, this meeting of 
biblical instructors urges upon all of our col- 
leges the continuation and the perpetuation of 
this honored tradition. 

That this body further set itself to the task of 
creating such a high ideal of biblical and reli- 
gious instruction as will make the colleges of 
the Disciples known in the educational world 
and elsewhere for this above all other contribu- 
tions that they make. 


That we strive to attain this not by legislation 
or by fixing a rigid standard but by creating an 
ideal to be first in biblical and religious instruc- 
tion, leaving each institution free to shape its 
own work in accord with its local situation, its 
own interpretation of its task, and its under- 
standing of this ideal. 


That such a meeting as this be held annually for 


_the express purpose of creating, shaping, and 


(5) 


clarifying this ideal. 

That we ask the Board of Education to put the 
papers read at this conference, and its findings, 
into such shape that their substance may be re- 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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ported to all of our colleges; and that each dele- 
gate attending this conference be asked to make 
this report to his own faculty and endeavor to 
secure its co-operation. 

That students in our colleges have the oppor- 
tunity to take during their undergraduate course 
at least from six to nine hours of biblical in- 
struction. 

That this instruction be thorough, systematic, 
and scientific; that it be living and life giving; 
that it be no lower, but even a little higher, in 
its standard than any other course in the col- 
lege; that each Bible instructor endeavor to 
create in the mind of his students the impres- 
sion that he will be fair and even merciful, but 


‘rigidly exacting. 


That this biblical instruction be distributed 
through the college course. If an orientation, 
survey, or introductory course is given in the 
freshman year, the number of hours devoted to 
it be so reduced that room will be left for a 
course or courses in the student’s higher years. 
Problems and difficulties will come then that are 
more vital and more serious than any which 
arise in the freshman year. 

That for ministerial students the undergradu- 
ate course should be as broadly cultural as pos- 
sible. That they be discouraged from taking 
technical, professional, and specialization courses. 
That they be urged to develop manhood, cul- 
ture, and character first, and then to become 
preachers. 
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(10) That we unite in discouraging the unfortunate 
tendency among our ministerial students to con- 
sider the attainment of an A.B. degree as ade- 
quate educational equipment for the work of 
the ministry. That beyond this there should be 
from two to five years of graduate training for 
our ministers.®* 


58Minutes of Conference of Bible Teachers in Schools Com- 
posing the Membership of the Board of Education, p. 3, unpub- 
lished, in files of Board of Education. 


CHAPTER III 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST MINISTRY? 


The preceding chapters traced the origin and 
development of Disciples of Christ as a religious 
body and pointed out its educational emphasis 
and the agencies which it has set up for educa- 
tional purposes. It is proposed in this and suc- 
ceeding chapters to discuss the problem of min- 
isterial education. 


1. APPROACHING THE PROBLEM— 


The problem to which attention is to be given 
is: How adequately are Disciples of Christ men 
being educated for the mimsterial profession? 
The approach to this problem will be made by a 
study of the qualifications which make for success 
in the ministry and of the relationships of educa- 
tion to ministerial success. 

The data have been derived from several 
sources and studies, but chiefly from the results 
of materials secured through four sets of ques- 
tionnaires as follows: (1) An extensive question- 
naire was sent to 4,000 preachers of Disciples of 
Christ in the United States.t Of these, 565, or 14.1 
per cent, were returned; (2) A blank to be filled 
in was sent to the 39 state and regional secre- 


iThere are 7,049 preachers but only 4,000 are actively en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry. It was this group whose 
replies were sought. 
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taries of Disciples of Christ in the United States. 
There were 39, or 100 per cent, replies to this 
questionnaire; (3) A questionnaire was sent to 
121 persons who are at present holding, or have 
recently held, promotional positions with agencies 
of Disciples of Christ.?, Of these, 80, or 66.6 per 
cent, were returned; (4) A questionnaire was 
sent to college officials, in quantities, asking that 
it be filled out by upper classmen studying for 
the ministry in Disciples of Christ colleges and 
doing some preaching, and by Disciples of Christ 
men doing postgraduate work in universities and 
seminaries. To this, 107, or 14.0 per cent, of pos- 
sible replies were received,* representing 11, or 
50 per cent, of possible institutions. Copies of 


these questionnaires are given respectively in Ap- 
pendices I, IT, III, and IV. 


Of these the questionnaire to the preacher is 
the most important not only from the standpoint 
of numbers but also because it furnishes the out- 
line material around which the study is made. 


2These 80 men and women in their positions represent in ex- 
perience: (1) Geographically they cover the United States 
six times over, including all states where there are Disciples 
of Christ churches; (2) interviews with the active preachers of 
Disciples of Christ four times over; (3) churches contacted— 
met with and mingled among members of churches sufficiently to 
cover all Disciples of Christ churches in the United States three 
times over. 


8The term ‘‘possible replies’? is used because it was as- 
sumed that the upper classmen and the graduate students would 
represent only about 755 or 50 per cent of the total number of 
ministerial students. The Year Book lists but 481 students actu- 
ally preaching and if this number were taken as the basis of 
‘*possible replies,’’ 22.2 per cent repiies were returned. 
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For this reason it is essential that the returns 
should represent an approximate cross section of 
the ministry of Disciples of Christ. In order to 
give evidence that a typical and representative 
distribution of replies have been received some 
consideration of the facts may be given regard- 
ing the nature of the returns. 


In the first place, replies were received from 
preachers well distributed throughout the United 
States, and in proportion to the number of 
preachers in the various states. The number of 
replies by states and also the number of preach- 
ers in each state are given in Table V.* 

In the second place, replies were received from 
men representing a wide distribution of ages. 
Not every one recorded his age, but the great 
majority did. Below is given the number of 
preachers replying of each age indicated, and 
also the age-range of 4,129 preachers studied by 
the Commission on the Ministry. This number 
approximates the total number of 4,229 white Dis- 
ciples of Christ ministers giving full time to the 
work of the ministry. (See Table VI, page 70.) 

The average age of the 4,129 preachers studied 
by the Commission on the Ministry and reported 
in 1928 was 43.29 years. The average age of the 
preachers whose questionnaires were returned in 
this study is 43.78 years. 

The number of preachers given in the right-hand column 
for each state are taken from the 1928 Year Book and include 


the Negro preachers, the retired, etc., while this study is con- 
cerned with the active preachers. 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES OF PREACHERS BY STATES 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
tag REPLIES PREACHERS 

Alabama 2 53 
Arizona 3 15 
Arkansas 6 85 
California yt 328 
Colorado 7 94 
Florida 5 97 
Georgia if 117 
Idaho 2 27 
Illinois 80 607 
Indiana 96 725 
Iowa 24 308 
Kansas | 25 320 
Kentucky 32 602 
Louisiana 2 26 
Md., Del., & D. C. 6 56 
Michigan 8 74 
Minnesota 2 54 
Mississippi 2 79 
Missouri 53 588 
Montana 6 23 
Nebraska 11 160 
Nevada 0 0 
New England 5 64 
New Jersey 1 9 
New Mexico 0 18 
New York 6 109 
North Carolina 6 187 
North Dakota 0 6 
Ohio 36 473 
Oklahoma 27 315 
Oregon 8 165 
Pennsylvania 20 157 
South Carolina 0 34 
South Dakota 3 15 
Tennessee 6 138 
Texas 16 405 
Utah 0 2 
Virginia 11 208 
Washington gi 145 
West Virginia 4 126 
Wisconsin 0 24 
Wyoming 1 10 

Total 565 7,049 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES ACCORDING TO AGE OF 


PREACHERS 
NUMBER OF PREACHERS 

AGE ret ane NUMBER OF 4,129 
17 0 5 
18 0 7 
19 4 9 
20 4 27 
21 10 35 
22 9 54 
23 D 58 
24 1G! ip! 
25 15 88 
26 12 63 
27 20 72 
28 12 i$ 72 
29 11 79 
30 17 94 
31 14 107 
32 7 94 
33 12 113 
34 18 99 
35 15 108 
36 16 127 
37 15 91 
38. 16 118 
39 15 106 
40 10 121 
41 11 124 
42 13 108 . 
43 16 95 
44 14 87 
45 14 109 
46 15 96 
47 14 91 
48 11 110 
49 9 119 
50 15 110 
51 Sti 101 
52 13 105 
53 13 87 
54 12 82 
55 12 101 
56 13 85 
57 10 106 
58 ff (ply, 


59 8 71 
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TABLE VI.—CONT’D 


NUMBER OF PREACHERS 


AGE meorr ing NUMBER OF 4,129 
60 13 75 
61 6 53 
62 10 39 
63 6 42 
64 6 41 
65 6 41 
66 2 33 
67 1 28 
68 1 24 
69 ff 13 
70 2 16 
71 4 12 
72 1 6 
73 1 11 
74 2 7 
75 2 6 
76 0 2 
Ze 0 0 
78 1 1 
79 0 1 
80 0 2 

Totals 554 4,129 


The number of years the preachers have been 
actively engaged in the ministry of churches of 
Disciples of Christ is shown in Table VIL. 

The average length of time these 561 preach- 
ers have been actively engaged in the ministry 
of churches of Disciples of Christ is 17.07 years. 

In the third place, the classifications of those 
returning questionnaires are representative of the 
classifications of the total number of preachers. 
This is indicated in Table VIII, on page 73, in 
which the classifications of the preachers of this 
study are compared with those of the total 
preachers listed in the 1928 Year Book. 
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TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES ACCORDING TO YEARS OF 
SERVICE IN THE MINISTRY 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
‘A wanaeid PREACHERS Many PREACHERS 

1 16 27 8 
2 23 28 14 

3 26 29 9. 
4 27 30 16 
5 34 31 10 
6 12 32 5 
7 17 33 7 
8 19 34 3 
9 12 35 15 
10 19 36 6 
11 10 37 6 
12 19 38 4 
13 14 39 5 
14 15 40 7 
15 25 41 5 
16 16 42 5 
17 9 43 2 
18 17 44 1 
19 9 45 1 
20 23 46 1 
21 1 47 1 
22 13 48 0 
23 4 49 1 
24 6 50 1 
25 19 51 1 
26 13 52 0 
Total 561 


The Year Book of Disciples of Christ for 1928 
shows 7,049 preachers in the United States, but 
the difference of 2,211 between that figure and 
the 4,838 given above as the total for preachers 
is accounted for by the Negro preachers, the stu- 
dents not preaching, the retired preachers, and 
the preachers who are in business and preach 
only occasionally. 


In the fourth place, the degrees and the amount 
of training of the men of this study are distrib- 
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TABLE VIII. DIsTRIBUTION or REPLIES ACCORDING TO TYPES OF 


MINISTRY 
THIS STUDY TOTAL PREACHERS 
CLASSIFICATIONS PER- PER- 
NUMBER | CENTAGE NUMBER | cENTAGE 
Pastors 495 87.6 4,229 68.1 
Evangelists 15 2.7 241 3.4 
General Work 55 9.7 368 5.2 
565 100.0 4,838 76.7 


uted in about the same ratio as is the training 
of the total preachers in the United States. The 
state secretaries reported on the training of all 
the preachers in their various states. Below are 
the percentages of preachers who have specific 
educational attainments as reported by the state 
secretaries for all the preachers and for the 
preachers of this study, in comparison. 


TABLE IX. COMPARISON OF DEGREES OF TRAINING 


rr tO ets DIMER ALO LUE MCU 
ooo 
PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 


EDUCATION PREACHERS OF THOSE BY STATE 
THIS STUDY SECRETARIES 
College degrees 66.2 56.6 
Postgraduate training 37.8 8 Weal es 
College but no degree 20.4 29.6 
Only grade school ae 13.8 
Postgraduate—no degree 7.0 Pui 
Honorary degrees. 1.4 Leadity 


*Indicates percentages which added would give more than 100 
because they duplicate other listed percentages. 


In the fifth place, the limitations of the ques- 
tionnaire method of collecting material were rec- 
ognized and every possible attempt made to check 


results. The questionnaire to preachers was not 
sent to a selected group but to all active minis- 
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ters. The selective nature of the questionnaire 
method, which tends to secure replies from a par- 
ticular type, was checked further by four sets of 
questionnaires to different groups which directly 
or indirectly checked each other at many points. 
In each set of questionnaires there were some 
objective data sought which would have some 
bearing on and tend to balance with the subjec- 
tive data. The blanks to the state secretaries, 
with 100 per cent replies, consisted almost en- 
tirely of objective and what might be termed 
semi-objective material. 


2. Do Disciples OF CHRIST HAVE TOO MANY PREACH- 
ERS ?— 

The evangelistic zeal of Disciples of Christ has 
been manifest not only in their effort to increase 
the ranks of the lay membership, but also in their 
efforts and methods for recruiting the ministry. 
In fact, the two are in reality one. If the mem- 
bership of the churches is to grow it requires 
ministerial leadership, and if the membership 
does increase rapidly the ministerial leadership 
is needed to organize and direct the life of the 
enlarged group. 

As in the establishing of colleges, Disciples of 
Christ have shown much zeal in recruiting men 
for the ministry without very much foresight or 
co-operation as to the type and number of men 
needed, the training which would be essential and 
adequate, and the specific fields for which they 
should be prepared. The result has been an un- 
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stable recruiting method, bringing in all types of 
men, some without appropriate training and many 
ill-fit by nature for the demands of the ministry. 

The proof of the fact that Disciples of Christ 
have recruited more men for the ministry than 
they are able to use is revealed in the replies 
from the state secretaries. They report that dur- 
ing a period of two years, or less, they received 
3,309 applications for churches. Of these only 
060, or 16.9 per cent, could be supplied. This left 
2,749 applications, or 83.1 per cent, unplaced. 
However, it must be taken into account when con- 
sidering these figures that the same men in many 
cases applied to more than one of the secretaries. 
It must also be remembered that most of these 
men were already engaged in some form of reli- 
gious service. Hence, not every application rep- 
resented a preacher out of employment. There 
was no way of checking up at this point to ascer- 
tain the exact number of preachers applying or 
the number of times which each man applied. It 
is believed, however, that these figures indicate 
that the ministerial calling is crowded. 

To the question of how many of these applicants 
were considered ‘‘capable of doing good work in 
an average church,’’ the secretaries judged that 
1,204, or 36.4 per cent, would be capable. This 
left 2,105, or 63.6 per cent, whom they felt were 
incapable for the work of the ministry. The rea- 
Sons given for considering these preachers in- 
capable will be presented in the next chapter. 
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From the Year Book of Disciples of Christ for 
1928 the following number and classifications of 
preachers are given: 


TABLE X. CLASSIFICATION OF PREACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 
Active full-time pastors . 4,229 
Engaged in general work 368 
Evangelists 241 
Students 481 
Retired 202 
Business—preaching occasionally 591 
Business—preaching regularly 578 
Negroes 359 


There are 8,319 churches listed in the 1928 
Year Book of which 487 are Negro churches and 
81 are located in the Dominion of Canada. There 
are 85 churches listed in the Year Book for which 
no membership is given. This leaves a total of 
7,666 white churches in the United States for 
which some definite membership is listed. With 
4,229 ministers and 7,666 churches it would ap- 
pear at first that there might be a dearth of min- 
isters. However, when an analysis is made of 
these churches as to membership and number, the 
story is a very different one. The following 
table sets forth the relative number and member- 
ship of these churches. 

This tabulation shows that 52.1 per cent of all 
the churches listed in the Year Book have a mem- 
bership of 100 or less. It is a known fact that 
many of the rural churches have preaching only 
occasionally. It is seen, also, that there are 25.4 
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TABLE XI. MEMBERSHIP AND NUMBER OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
CHURCHES 


NUMBER OF 


MEMBERSHIP EI Tila PER CENT 
50 or less 1,870 24.5 
51 to 100 2,131 27.6 
101 to 200 1,933 25.4 
201 and above 1,732 22.5 
7,666 100.0 


per cent of the churches with a membership be- 
tween 101 and 200. Of the total 7,666 churches, 
77.5 per cent have a membership of 200 or less. 
This percentage corresponds rather closely to 
data compiled from the Census of Religious 
Bodies for 1926 which showed that 67.8 per cent 
of all the churches of Disciples of Christ are 
rural. 

However, if it be assumed that the 4,001 
churches with membership of 100 or less would 
each be able to support a preacher for one-fourth 
time, that would make a total of 1,000 ministers 
needed for these churches. Then, if it be assumed 
that all the churches with a membership between 
101 and 200, or 1,933 churches, support a min- 
ister for one-half time, that would require 966 
ministers. Then let it further be assumed that 
all the churches with a membership of 200 or 
more, namely, 1,732 churches, would require a 
minister for full time. Adding these figures to- 
gether it is found that the total number of min- 
isters needed is 3,598. But, as will be observed 
in Table X, there are 4,229 white ministers listed 
in the Year Book as eligible for full-time work. 
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Subtracting the 3,698 from 4,229 leaves an excess 
of 531 ministers. Now, if there be added to the 
531 the 481 students who are preaching,’ and like- 
wise added the 578 men listed as in business and 
preaching regularly, then there is a total of 1,590 
ministers in excess of the needs as indicated by 
the memberships of the respective groups of 
churches. If the 591 ministers who are in busi- 
ness but preaching occasionally are added, then, 
there is a total of 2,181 who do not appear to be 
needed. This leaves out of the count the 368 who 
are engaged in the general work of the church 
and the 241 engaged in evangelistic work. 


It might be added at this point that there are 
309 preachers who are Negroes and 487 Negro 
churches, but inasmuch as these churches are very 
small it is evident that there are more Negro 
preachers than can be supplied with churches. 

State Secretary No. 7 states that he has ‘‘at 
least two hundred surplus ministers”’ in his state. 
There is the explicit reply in all the replies from 
the secretaries that there is a surplus of minis- - 
ters in their respective states though only No. 7 
indicates a definite number. 

While the above facts seem to indicate clearly 
that Disciples of Christ have more men for the 
ministry than there are churches with which to 
supply them, nevertheless these figures should be 
taken with some caution—first, because the listing 


5No student is listed in the Year Book unless he is esi some 
preaching. 
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of these churches as given above is somewhat 
arbitrary, and second, because the surplus is in 
terms of numbers only. It will be shown in later 
pages and chapters that while there may be an 
excess in quantity there is a deficiency in qual- 
ity of ministers. There can be little doubt that 
so far as numbers are concerned Disciples of 
Christ have more ministers than are needed, but 
there is little doubt, on the other hand, that they 
have a less number of qualified and educated 
ministers than are needed. 


3. How po cHURCHES oF Discretes or CHRIST 
CLASSIFY IN RESPECT TO MEMBERSHIP AND 
FINANCES ?— 


In the foregoing section it has been discovered 
that there are more preachers than the pastoral 
supply demands. In a later chapter will be no- 
ticed an apparent shortage of men capable of 
leadership in the larger churches. These two 
facts lead to a further study of the churches. Be- 
fore discussing the education of the preachers 
something more should be known about the 
churches they serve, for in the final analysis the 
types of churches of a religious body have an in- 
fluence on the education of the ministers as well 
as the educational policies of the body. Churches 
of small membership and limited resources can- 
not offer inducements to men of educational prep- 
aration commensurate with the cost of education 
and the time required in school. 
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Some additional facts about the churches are 
to be presented in this section. The data to be 
considered were gathered from the 1929 Year 
Book and directly from the churches by the Pen- 
sion Commission. This commission grouped the 
churches in three classes on the basis of member- 
ship, amount given to missions and benevolence, 
or amount spent for local expenses. The groups 
were as follows: 


Class A churches— 
1. All churches having 500 or more members, or 
2, All churches which give $1,000 or more to Mis- 
sions and Benevolence, or 
3. All churches which spend $10,000 or more for 
local expenses, or 
4, All churches having full-time preaching. 


Class B churches— 
1. All churches having 170 to 499 members, or 
2. All churches which give $170 to $999 for Mis- 
sions and Benevolence, or 
3. All churches which spend $5,000 to $9,999 for 
local expenses, or 
4. All churches having full-time preaching. 


Class C churches— 


All churches not meeting the requirements set for 
Class A and B churches. 


Table XII is a study of all the white churches 
in the United States and Canada classified under. 
these three groups. <A study of the percentage 
column shows that Class A churches constitute 
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TABLE XII. COMPARISON OF ACTIVITIES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES 
or ALL WHITE CHURCHES. IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


ITEMS CHURCHES NUMBERS PERCENTAGES 

Number of Churches /|Class A 877 11.01 
Class B 1,816 22.80 

Class C 5,272 66.19 

A, B, and C 7,965 100.00 

Total Membership Class A 553,621 41.82 
Class B 391,453 29.57 

Class C 378,597 28.61 

A, B, and C} 1,323,671 100.00 

Total Salary Class A $2,819,963.50 39.09 
Class. B 2,877 945.38 39.89 

Class C 1,516,564.12 21.02 

A, B, and C} $7,214,473.00 100.00 

Total to Missions and |Class A 1,797 320.88 73.52 
Benevolence Class B 475,351.42 19.44 
Class C 172,138.35 7.04 

A, B, and C} $2,444,810.65 100.00 

Total Current Expense |Class A 9,093,474.00 59.27 
Class B 4,196,241.00 27.35 

Class C 2,055,115.00 13.38 


A, B, and C|$15,344,829.00 100.00 


only 11.01 per cent of the total number of 
churches. This small per cent of churches has 
41.82 per cent of the total membership of all the 
churches, pays 39.09 per cent of all money given 
for salaries, gives 73.52 per cent of all mission- 
ary and benevolent money that is given by 
churches, and contributes 59.27 per cent of total 
current expense budgets. In comparison, Class 
C churches constitute 66.19 per cent of the total 
number of churches. This large percentage of 
churches represents but 28.61 per cent of the 
total membership, pays 21.02 per cent of the total 
salary, gives only 7.04 per cent of total offerings 
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to missions and benevolence, and only 18.38 per 
cent to current expenses. 


It has been found in the preceding pages that 
73.3 per cent of all churches are rural churches. 
At a later point in this chapter it will be seen 
that rural preachers constitute 62.7 per cent of 
all Disciples of Christ preachers. It may well be 
concluded, therefore, that the majority of the 
66.19 per cent of churches in Class C are rural 
churches. Of the rural preachers, 51.4 per cent 
have neither college nor seminary education, 10.5 
per cent have both college and seminary train- 
ing, 33.9 per cent have a college education only, 
and 4.2 per cent have a seminary course only. 
It may be said with fair accuracy that 89.5 per 
cent of rural preachers have no more than a ecol- 
lege education and that 55.6 per cent have less 
than the equivalent of a college education. These 
facts would lead to the conclusion that there is a 
close connection between the Class ( churches, 
the rural churches, and the uneducated group of 
preachers. 

Table XIII is a detailed presentation of facts 
for Class A and B churches by geographical sec- 
tions and states. Figures for Class C churches 
are not included but may be easily computed by 
subtracting any of the percentages given in the 
table from 100 per cent. By comparing the fig- 
ures in this table with those in Table XIX it is 
discovered that the geographical sections having 
the highest percentage of A and B Class churches 
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also have the highest percentage of educated 
preachers. The sum of all these data points posi- 
tively to the fact that the educated preachers are 
located with the large and financially strong 
churches and that the preachers with little educa- 
tion are with the smaller and weaker churches. 
The correlation would seem to be very close be- 
tween the size and the strength of the church and 
the education of its minister. However, there are 
exceptions to this generalization and the ques- 
tion still remains whether the man leading a large 
and strong church is doing so because of his edu- 
cation or whether he got his education because 
he was the type of man who was capable of great 
leadership. 


4. WHAT TRAINING DO MINISTERS OF DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST HAVE?— 

Disciples of Christ have never had any educa- 
tional standards or requirements for entrance 
upon the ministerial calling. Each local church 
has been free to select its minister upon any basis 
it chose, with or without recommendations from 
others. A hostile and suspicious attitude has ex- 
isted toward any attempt to require definite aca- 
demic attainments of men entering the ministry. 
This is largely the result of the attempt of Dis- 
ciples of Christ to avoid any trends toward ec- 
clesiasticism. 

The demand for an educated ministry has been 
a growing one with the churches as the people 
have become better educated. In the past there 
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have been churches which have looked with sus- 
picion on any preacher who had a college educa- 
tion, but this condition has changed gradually 
as the means of general education have become 
more universal. There have always been those 
who saw the opportunity for larger usefulness 
and greater leadership by securing the best pos- 
sible education, and to these the credit is due for 
showing that the cause of Christianity is best 
served by an educated ministry. 

The educational status of the ministry through- 
out the United States is given by the state sec- 
retaries in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV. ExtTENT or EDUCATION OF MINISTERS AS ESTIMATED 
BY STATE SECRETARIES. 


Preachers having college degrees 56.6 per cent 
Preachers having postgraduate training* 11.1 per cent 
Preachers having either high school or high school 

and some college 29.6 per cent 
Preachers having only grade school education 13.8 per cent 


*The percentage of postgraduate and honorary degrees dupli- 
cate the college degrees and should not be added in total percent- 
age. 


Table XV shows this distribution of the edu- 
cation of Disciples of Christ preachers in the 
United States in comparison with the educational 
distribution of the 565 preachers who returned 
the questionnaire. 

This table reveals that the questionnaire re- 
turns represent a more select group educationally 
than a strict cross-section would give. However, 
the greatest difference is to be noted in the per- 
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TABLE XV. COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING EDUCATIONAL DIS- 

TRIBUTION OF PREACHERS AS REPORTED BY STATE SECRETARIES FOR 

THE ENTIRE UNITED STATES AND THE 565 WHO RETURNED THEIR 
QUESTIONNAIRES IN THIS STUDY 


PERCENTAGE 
PERCENTAGE ROR 56S 
hn Na a MINISTERS 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS MINISTRY BY) Se ing 
STATE SECRE- 
TARIES ta 
NAIRES 
College degrees 56.6 66.2 
Postgraduate training* ih 37.8 
College but no degree 20.4 
No college 13.4 
Only grade school 13.8 
Either high school or high school 
and some college 29.6 
Postgraduate work but no degree* 7.0 
Honorary degrees* 1.4 


*The percentage of postgraduate and honorary degrees dupli- 
cate the college degrees and should not be added in total percent- 
age. 


centages of those who have had postgraduate 
training. 

The state secretaries point out that 43.4 per 
cent of Disciples of Christ preachers have less 
than a collegiate education, while only 11.1 per 
cent have postgraduate training. Of those reply- 
ing to the questionnaire 33.8 per cent have less 
than a collegiate education, while 37.8 per cent 
have had some postgraduate training. 

Chart II presents graphically the relative num- 
ber of degrees held by the 565 men who replied 
to the questionnaires sent them. There are by 
far more A.B. degrees than any other degree. 
Of the 372 collegiate bachelor degrees, 88.7 per 
cent were the A.B. Of the total 590 degrees desig- 
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nated by the men, the collegiate Bachelor degrees 
represented 63.0 per cent. The seminary, or di- 
vinity, degrees numbered 117, or 19.8 per cent of 
the total. Of these the B.D. led with 102, or 87.1 
per cent of the total divinity degrees, or 17.3 per 
cent of the total number of degrees mentioned. 
The graduate degrees numbered 114, or 19.3 per 
cent of the total number of degrees. 

The three leading degrees from point of num- 
bers were the A.B., B.D., and M.A. Chart III 
presents graphically the number of each degree 
conferred by years from 1888 to 1928. In this 
connection attention should be called to the rapid 
increase in the B.D. and M.A. degrees conferred 
after 1920. This would indicate that there has 
been, since the war, a very decided trend toward 
these degrees. The increase is not so noticeable 
with the A.B. degree. 

It is not shown in this chart but it might be 
interesting to mention that more than 50 per cent 
of all the other graduate degrees mentioned have 
been conferred since 1920. 


o. WHERE DO DisciPLes oF CHRIST PREACHERS RE- 
CEIVE THEIR EDUCATION ?— 

Table XVI below gives the names of 20 col- 
leges of Disciples of Christ and the number of 
each degree which was mentioned by the 565 
preachers as being conferred by these institu- 
tions. Of the total 590 degrees which were men- 
tioned, 410, or 69.5 per cent, were conferred by 
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Disciples of Christ institutions. Of these only 
93, or 22.6 per cent, are postgraduate degrees, 
and of these 42, or 10.2 per cent, are B.D. de- 
grees, and 49, or 11.9 per cent, are M.A. degrees. 
This leaves only .4 per cent for all other Post- 
graduate degrees. 

Table XVII, on page 99, gives the names of 69 
colleges and universities, other than those under 
auspices of Disciples of Christ, and the number of 
each degree which was mentioned by the 9560 
preachers as conferred by these institutions. Of 
the total of 590 degrees, 180, or 30.5 per cent, 
were conferred by these 65 institutions. Of this 
180 only 58, or 32.2 per cent, are collegiate Bach- 
elor degrees. The other 122, or 67.8 per cent, are 
postgraduate degrees, and of these, 60, or 33.3 
per cent, are B.D. degrees, and 44, or 24.4 per 
cent, are M.A. degrees, leaving 10.1 per cent to 
represent all other postgraduate degrees. 

Table XVIII shows in comparison the number 
of each degree received from the 20 colleges of 
Disciples of Christ and from the 65 other col- 
leges and universities. 

The degrees alone do not, however, represent 
all the training of the group of preachers repre- 
sented by these 565 questionnaires. Two hun- 
dred and eighteen additional years of college 
work were reported which is not covered by any 
degree. Of this, 128 years represent under- 
graduate work and 90 years, postgraduate work. 
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TABLE XVIII. COMPARISONS OF NUMBER OF DEGREES RECEIVED 
BY 565 PREACHERS FROM 20 COLLEGES oF DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST AND From 65 OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


NUMBER FROM 20 NUMBER FROM 65 
aac DISCIPLES COLLEGES OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
A.B. 181 44 
A.M. 49 44 
B.D. 42 60 
B.S. 5 8 
B.L. 7 0 
Ph.B. 11 5 
Ned eb BY. 1 8 
B.S.L. 6 3 8 
D.D. 4 1 
M.R.E. 0 6 
D.Ped. 0 ~ 1 
L.L.D. 2 0 
B.Th. 1 0 
M.D, 0 0 
M.Th. 1 0 
D.Th. 0 1 
S.T.M 0 b 
Ph.M. 0 0 

Totals . 410 180 


6. How aRE THE MINISTERS WITH DIFFERENT DEGREES 
OF EDUCATION DISTRIBUTED ?— 
a) Geographically. 
The Religious Census of 1926 furnishes very 
complete and specific data on the training of 
preachers in the various sections* of the United 


*The states of the Union have been geographically divided as 
follows: 

New England: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic: New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. 

West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida. 
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States. <A tabulation of the facts concerning Dis- 
ciples of Christ ministers is presented in Table 
XIX, on page 98. 

When these sections are listed in order from 
highest to lowest percentages of preachers hav- 
ing ‘‘both college and seminary’’ training, the 
standing is as shown in Column I below, but if 
to these percentages are added the percentages 
of those having training in ‘‘college only’’ the 
ranking of the combined percentages from high- 
est to lowest is as shown in Column IT: 


COLUMN I COLUMN II 
New England New England 
Middle Atlantic Middle Atlantic 
Pacific Pacific 
Mountain Mountain 
West South Central East North Central 
East South Central West South Central 
South Atlantic West North Central 
East North Central South Atlantic 
West North Central East South Central 


The two sections that have as high as 50 per 
cent of their ministers with ‘‘neither college nor 
seminary’’ training are South Atlantic and Hast 
South Central. The highest percentages of 
trained ministers are in the more extreme east- 
ern and western parts of the country, where Dis- 
_ Hast South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi. 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Mountain: Montana, Idaho, oeming, Colorado, New Mexico, 


Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 
Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 
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ciples of Christ are relatively few in number. 
The lowest percentages of trained preachers are 
in the South and West North Central where again 
Disciples of Christ are weak in numbers. This 
situation may be accounted for by a larger per- 
centage of urban churches in the more extreme 
eastern and western territory and a larger per- 
centage of rural churches in the South and West 
North Central. 

b) In urban and rural commumties.* 

The figures in Table XX, taken from the Reli- 

gious Census of 1926, reveal the following facts: 

1. That 41.6 per cent of all urban ministers of Dis- 
ciples of Christ have only a college education. 

2. That 51.4 per cent of all rural ministers have 

. ‘*neither college nor seminary’’ training. 

3. That of the total number of preachers with ‘‘both 
college and seminary’’ training, 61.8 per cent are 
in urban churches and 38.2 per cent in rural 
churches. 

4. That of the total number of preachers having only 
a college education, 42.2 per cent are in urban 
ehurches and 57.8 per cent are in rural churches. 

5. That of the total number of preachers having 
‘‘neither college nor seminary’’ training, 23.1 per 
cent are in urban churches and 76.9 in rural 
churches. 


The above facts would indicate that, on the 
whole, the men with the best education become 
city pastors and those having less training re- 


*Rural includes all towns with population up to 2,500; urban, 
towns and cities with over 2,500 inhabitants. 
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main in the rural pastorates. Thus, rural churches 
as a whole are suffering from an inadequate min- 
istry. | 

7. How vo tHe DiscrPLes oF CHRIST COMPARE WITH 


OTHER RELIGIOUS GROUPS IN THE MATTER OF AN 
EDUCATED MINISTRY ?— 


Table XXI is a comparative study of the per- 
centage of untrained ministers in twenty-one spe- 
cific religious groups. The designation ‘‘un- 
trained’’ refers to those preachers who have 
‘“neither college nor seminary’’ training. It is 


TABLE XXI. UNTRAINED MINISTERS IN 21 SpEcrIFIC RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS IN URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1926* 


PER CENT PER CENT 
URBAN RURAL 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Evangelical Synod of North America 


bo 
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United Lutheran Church in America 2.3 5.6 
Reformed Church in the U. S. 2.8 6.5 
Evangelical Augustana Lutheran Synod 

of North America 3.2 7.3 
Roman Catholic Church 6.0 7.4 
Presbyterian Church in the U. §S. A. 7.0 19.6 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. nO 14.8 
Protestant Episcopal Church 9.2 aly 
Congregational Churches 14.9 29.8 
Northern Baptist Convention 18.3 42.9 
Disciples of Christ 26.0 51.4 
Methodist Episcopal Church 28.6 54.4 
Southern Baptist Convention 29.6 69.7 
Church of the United Brethren in 

Christ 42.7 66.9 
Methodist Episcopal Church South 47.8 67.3 
Evangelical Church 48.6 61.5 
Church of the Brethren 56.7 77.4 
African Methodist Episcopal Church 58.8 79.9 
Negro Baptist 63.0 84.1 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 65.8 85.4 
Free Will Baptist 74.2 92.2 


*Ibid., p. 73. 
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observed that Disciples of Christ have 26.0 per 
cent urban and 51.4 per cent rural preachers who 
have ‘‘neither college nor seminary training.’’ 
In this group of religious bodies Disciples of 
Christ stands in the center, eleventh from the top 
and eleventh from the bottom. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the results of this chapter, we 
find that: 


1. Disciples of Christ have a 66.0 per cent sur- 
plus of preachers. (Based on Year Book statis- 
tics.) 

2. Only 16.9 per cent of the preachers applying 
for pulpits through state secretaries were placed. 

3. The state secretaries considered only 36.4 
per cent of the applicants for pulpits shana skh: 
capable to merit consideration. 

4. There is a definite and positive relationship 
between the size, the economic status, and the 
budget of the churches and the educational prep- 
aration of their preachers. 

). The rural churches as a group are small and 
suffer from inadequate pastoral attention and un- 
trained leadership. 

6. Only between 53.9 per cent (according to the 
Religious Census data of 1926) and 56.6 per cent 
(according to state secretaries, 1928) of the min- 
isters of Disciples of Christ have as much as a 
college education. 
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7. Only 17.2 per cent (according to Religious 
Census data of 1926) have both college and semi- 
nary training. 

8. Sixty-three per cent of the total number of 
degrees held by the 565 preachers studied are 
collegiate Bachelor degrees. 

9. The divinity degrees held by these preachers 
represents 19.8 per cent of the total number of 
degrees; graduate degrees constitute 15.9 per cent 
of the total number of degrees. 

10. Sixty-nine and five-tenths per cent of all 
degrees mentioned by the 565 preachers were con- 
ferred by Disciples of Christ colleges; 30.5 per 
cent were conferred by other schools. 

11. Fifty-eight and eight-tenths per cent of the 
B.D. degrees held were conferred by other than 
Disciples of Christ colleges. 

12. The extreme East and the extreme West 
have the highest percentage of trained preachers. 
13. The preachers with the highest degrees of 
training are located mostly in communities with 
a population of over 2,500 inhabitants. 

14. In comparison with 20 other religious 
groups the Disciples of Christ rank neither high 
nor low with regard to the percentage of un- 
trained ministers. 


CHAPTER IV 


WHAT QUALIFICATIONS ARE ESSENTIAL 
TO SUCCESS IN THE MINISTRY? 


[* SEEKING an answer to this question the field 
of the ministry must be considered from the 
viewpoint of the church as well as that of the 
preacher. This leads to an inquiry into certain 
phases of church conditions which may at first 
seem irrelevant but which, in fact, give a more 
accurate picture of the total situation and a more 
correct answer to the problem in hand than other- 
wise could be secured. 

In the preceding chapter it was shown that Dis- 
ciples of Christ have a large surplus of preachers 
and that a large percentage of preachers have 
less than a collegiate education. In this chapter 
another question is raised which will lead to an 
analysis of the ministry and the churches with a 
view to discovering some of the more essential 
qualifications which a person entering the minis- 
try should possess if he expects to succeed in the 
calling to which he gives himself. 


1. WHAT QUALITIES ARE DEMANDED BY THE DIFFICULT 
TASKS AND HARDSHIPS ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
MINISTRY ?— 

There were seven separate inquiries made for 
the purpose of ascertaining an approximately cor- 
rect answer to this question. These have been 
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grouped and are presented under five classifica- 
tions as follows: 


Personal Limitations. 
Difficult Tasks. 
Organizational Problems. 
Ministerial Relationships. 
Ministerial Functions. 


a) Personal limitations. 

The state secretaries reported 3,309 applicants 
for churches, of whom they considered 63.6 per 
cent incapable of doing good work in an average 
church. The reasons which they assigned for the 
incapabilities of these men are listed below, 
ranked in the order of frequency of mention. 
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. Lacking in education. 

. Laziness, or lack of industry. 
. Misfits in the ministry. 

. Non-co-operative. 

. Lacking in tact. 


Age. 


. Pettiness. 

. Lacking in moral character. 

. Lacking in executive ability. 

. Lacking vision. 

. Too egotistical. 

. Restlessness, or wanderlust. 

. Lacking in consecration. 

. Too contentious. 

. Lack of alertness. Do not keep informed through 


reading and study. 


. Lack power to adapt themselves. 
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The promotional men were asked why in their 
opinion the unsuccessful ministers were failing, 
and since their replies were almost wholly in 
terms of the limitations of the minister they are 
listed below in order of importance on the basis 
of frequency of mention: 


1. Lack of proper and sufficient education. 

2. Lack of consecration and commitment to the min- 
istry. Interest divided among other things. 

. Have no adequate vision or program. 

. Have no positive message and cannot preach. 

. They are too lazy to work at the job. 

. They do not read and study. 


“Im OF BR 


. Lack tact in dealing with people. Need of com- 
mon sense. 


8. False ambition and egotism. 

9. Cannot organize and lead people. 

10. Indifferent, but exacting and critical churches. 
11. Depression caused by limited personal finance. 
12. Natural misfits in temperament and mentality. 
13. Personality does not command respect. 
14. Narrow-mindedness and pettiness. 

15. A small and weak faith that is void of optimism. 


The preachers to whom questionnaires were 
sent were asked to analyze and list their limita- 
tions as ministers. There were 345 preachers who 
answered on this point and the results of their 
self-analysis are given in the order of frequency 
of mention: 
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Limitations 
. Lack of education. 
. Lack of sociability. 
. Lack of self-confidence. 
. Lack of initiative and industry. 
. Lack of spiritual power. 
. Poor cultural background. 
. Lack of patience and tact. 
. Lack of musical knowledge and ability. 
. Financial inability for self-improvement. 
. Poor personality. 
. Sensitiveness. 
. Lack of consecration. 
13. Distaste for study and reading. 


fend feed fed 
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It would not be expected that men should see 
themselves as others see them, and therefore one 
would expect to have differing lists. However, it 
is well to note that lack of education heads all 
three lists; that lack of initiative, industry or lazi- 
ness, which ranks second in the list prepared by 
secretaries and fifth in the list by promotional 
men, comes fourth in the list prepared by the 
preachers themselves; that lack of tact, which is 
ranked fifth by secretaries, is seventh in the other 
two lists; and that the other two limitations, lack 
of consecration and lack of study and reading, 
come respectively as thirteenth and fifteenth in 
the first list, second and sixth in the second list, 
and twelfth and thirteenth in the third list. 

It is to be observed also that of the twenty-five 
separate limitations mentioned in the three lists, 
five are mentioned by all, viz.: 
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Lack of proper and sufficient education. 
Lack of initiative, or laziness. 

Lack of tact. 

Lack of study and reading. 

Lack of consecration. 


The following additional items were mentioned 
on two of the three lists: 


Misfits in the ministry. 

Pettiness. 

Lack of executive and organizational ability. 
Lack of vision. i 

Egotism and false ambition. 

Limited finances for living respectably. 

Poor personality. 

Weak faith and lack of optimism. 


6b) Difficult tasks. 

The preachers were asked to indicate those 
tasks which they find relatively more difficult in 
the work of the ministry. The replies are listed, 
below in the order of frequency of mention: 


= 


. Church organization and administration. 

. Pastoral work. 

. Sermon preparation and delivery. 

. Securing and holding interest. 

. Promoting financial budget. 

Budgeting time for systematic study. 

. Religious education and teacher-training. 

. Evangelistic program. 

. Conducting effectively baptisms, marriages and 
funerals. 

. Being valuable in personal conference. 
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11. Organizing and leading young people. 

12. Planning a comprehensive and unified program 
of church work. 

18. Planning and leading a program for definite 
spiritual growth and development of people. 

14, Keeping the people nel and working in unity 
and peace. 

15. Giving missionary education and securing ade- 
quate missionary giving. 

16. Leading the people effectively in worship. 

17. Preparing and delivering special addresses. 


This ranking will probably suggest some shift 
of emphasis in present ministerial education, for 
education should seek to find solutions for the 
problems which are factors in making these par- 
ticular tasks difficult. Tasks such as these are 
difficult usually because there is a lack of under- 
standing of the nature of the task or because of 
a wrong approach or method of execution. 


c) Orgamzational problems. 


The qualifications for leadership which may be 
demanded and the difficulties which may be ex- 
pected to arise are conditioned to a large extent 
by the organizational plan and polity of the reli- 
gious group in question. 

Disciples of Christ are a religious body com- 
posed of independent local churches which are the 
units of authority, democratic in all matters of 
government and polity. For its organic existence, 
however, it is dependent upon the loyalty and 
integrity of its local leadership. Furthermore, 
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its unity, its peace, its progress and its power as 
a religious body is dependent upon the intelli- 
gence, the vision, the co-operation, and the unity 
of mind of its local leaders. There is no ecclesi- 
astical head to plan and order the course of events 
for the entire body or any portion of it. There- 
fore, because of its democracy, there is always 
danger of extreme tendencies which will breed 
discord, misunderstanding and general confusion 
among the local groups. This fact lays manifold 
responsibility on the shoulders of those in posi- 
tions of leadership, and demands of them the 
finest qualities of statesmanship to make issues 
clear and direct thought into channels of co-opera- 
tion and lines of progress. 


These problems are especially evident in the 
co-operative work which a democratic group 
undertakes; for example, in such enterprises as 
missions, education, benevolence and social sery- 
ice. There are always varying views as to how 
co-operative work should be conducted, and unless 
there be generally the utmost confidence in the 
integrity and ability of those selected to adminis- 
ter the will and purpose of the group the co- 
operative work lags and the brotherhood spirit 
slackens. That is to say, the prosperity and prog- 
ress of the cause represented by Disciples of 
Christ is dependent almost entirely on the quality 
of its leadership, both in its local churches and in 
its co-operative enterprises. 
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With this organizational situation in mind, a 
question was incorporated in the questionnaire to 
the promotional men asking whether the Chris- 
tian churches are generally responsive to the ap- 
peals made by the co-operative agencies. To this 
inquiry 28.7 per cent replied, yes; 41.2 per cent 
replied, no; 27.5 per cent gave a qualified an- 
swer which usually specified that the responsive- 
ness depended upon the approach made and upon 
the local situation. On the whole the qualified 
answers indicated the belief that generally there 
was an unresponsive attitude. 

The reasons which were assigned for unrespon- 
siveness by the group represented in the 41.2 per 
cent are ranked below according to frequency of 
mention: 


1. Lack of sympathy of minister for the program 
presented. 

2. Lack of general information. 

3. Dictation of church boards. 

4. Lack of confidence in cause. 

5. Confusion caused by competitive promotion on 
part of various brotherhood agencies. 

6. Selfishness. 

7. Pernicious independency. 

8. Missionary controversy. 

9. Lack of stewardship teaching. 

10. Financial depression. 


In addition Table XXII gives answers to spe- 
cific questions asked the promotional group. 
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TABLE XXII. SHOwine How THE PROMOTIONAL MEN FEEL RE- 
GARDING CERTAIN RELATIVE Factors WHICH MIGHT BE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR UNRESPONSIVENESS OF CHURCHES 
TO AGENCY APPEALS 
et nn erent rs i gl le Se a) 

YES ANSWERS 


YES NO 
CAUSES OR PACTORS y WITH 
ANSWERS QUALIFICATION | ANSWERS 

Lack of generosity 62.5 10.0 25.0 

Enlarged local programs 41.2 13.7 35.0 

Too many appeals 68.8 3.7 26.2 
Churches becoming  self- 

centered 77.5 3.7 20.0 


Another question asked of the promotional 
group, which is basic to this whole problem of 
difficulties arising from a general organizational 
or church situation, was, What brotherhood prob- 
lems are considered of prime importance? The 
answers to this question are summarized in the 
nine following points, ranked in the order of fre- 
quency of mention: 


1. A more carefully recruited and better educated 
ministry. 

2. Unity of spirit and purpose in brotherhood. 

3. A co-operative program more effectively organ- 
ized with unified promotion. 

4, Restored confidence and loyalty. 

do. A new evaluation and understanding of brother- 
hood objectives, and the relationship of the broth- 
erhood to the religious world. 

6. A consistent program of teaching and practice of 
stewardship. 

7. Endowment of our colleges. 

8. A program to reach and inspire small and rural 
churches which are unable to support a minister. 

9. Better salaries and pensions. 
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The questionnaire to the preachers asked, 
among other things, whether they had found the 
churches, as such, difficult to serve. Of the 565 
questionnaires returned, 39.2 per cent answered 
no; 40.8 per cent answered yes; 20.7 per cent did 
not answer at all. The things assigned as mak- 
ing the churches difficult to serve by those repre- 
sented in the 40.8 per cent group are listed below, 
ranked in the order of frequency of mention: 


1. General indifference. 

2. Poor official leadership in local churches. 

3. Lack of business methods and financial prob- 
lems in local churches. 

4. Worldliness and materialism of church member- 
ship. 

5. Internal strife and dissensions. 

6. Inefficient and ineffective organization of local 
churches. 

7. Narrow spirit and lack of vision of church gen- 
erally. 

8. Exacting demands and lack of co-operation. 

9. Unwillingness to accept a challenging program 
of service. 

10. Outside influences from other organizations 
(such as Ku-Klux Klan and other social and 
political organizations). 

11. Restlessness of young people in midst of stimu- 
lating entertainment of present civilization. 


A rather perplexing organizational situation is 
presented by these three approaches to two 
groups. The preachers, and the men in promo- 
tional work coming in contact with many preach- 
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ers, discover weaknesses and difficulties which 
suggest that the minister must be by nature en- 
dowed and by training prepared to solve great 
problems of spiritual and social import. 

ad) Minmsterial relationships. 

The fact that 3,309 preachers applied to the 
state secretaries for positions, of which only 16.9 
per cent could be supplied with churches, and the 
fact that the questionnaires returned by the 
preachers reveal that the average Disciples of 
Christ pastorate is about 3 years-and 2 months in 
length and that of the 2,150 pastorates held by 
the preachers, exclusive of the student preachers, 
643, or 29.9 per cent, were of one year’s duration, 
543, or 25.2 per cent, were of two years’ duration, 
300, or 15.4 per cent, were of three years’ dura- 
tion, 215, or 10.0 per cent, were of four years’ 
duration, 129, or 6.0 per cent, were of five years’ 
duration, while the remaining 265, or 12.5 per 
cent, were for longer periods than five years, 
would indicate that there is considerable restless- 
ness among Disciples of Christ preachers. Of 
course, there are many situations in which a long 
pastorate would be detrimental and disastrous, 
but on the whole, as the emphasis of building the 
Church and the Kingdom shifts from. periodic 
evangelism to educational evangelism it is more 
and more imperative that the tenures of pastor- 
ates become longer so that there shall be time for 
the educative process to become effective. 


In an effort to find out the causes for such a 
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constant turnover and the desire for change, the 
question was asked of both the state secretaries 


and 


the promotional men, viz., What reasons are 


assigned for the apparent restlessness of minis- 
ters? The replies of the state secretaries are 
listed below, ranked in the order of frequency of 
mention: | 


10. 


. Inadequate salary. 
. Lack of education and resourcefulness of preach- 


ers. 


. Desire for publicity and advancement. 
. Unresponsiveness of churches. 
. General lack of confidence. 


Lack of sacrificial spirit on part of the preachers. 
Natural misfits of many men in ministry.. 


. Inability of preachers to initiate and carry for- 


ward a program. 


. Theological doubts and, therefore, no positive mes- 


sage. 
Oversupply of preachers. 


The replies to this question made by the promo- 
tional men are summarized below, ranked in the 
order of frequency of mention: 


i 
2. 


Inadequate salary. 
Preachers who are ill-adapted to work of minis- 
try—umisfits. 


. Lack of education and resourcefulness of preachers. 
. Lack of ability to organize and administer work of 


the church. 


. Lack of moral support and co-operation of church. 
. Divisive factions in the church. 
. Preacher’s ambition for promotion. 
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8. Loss of evangelistic passion by the preachers. 
9. Overchurched communities offering no field for ex- 
pansion and growth. 


The promotional men were asked their opinion 
as to what percentage of the pastors are enjoying 
the work in which they are now engaged. The 
replies indicated the following: 


36.2% thought that from 5% to 20% were. 
23.1% thought that from 26% to 50% were. 
23.1% thought that from 51% to 75% were. 
17.6% thought that from 76% to 95% were. 


This would indicate that more than 50 per cent 
of the preachers are not fully enjoying their pres- 
ent relationships.? 

Inadequate salary is found to be the chief cause 
contributing to restlessness and dissatisfaction of 
preachers with the churches, as indicated by the 
first-place ranking by both these groups, who have 
made wide and intimate contact with the preach- 
ers. The report of the Commission on the Minis- 
try to the International Convention of Disciples 
of Christ in 1928 presents some interesting infor- 
mation with respect to the salaries of 4,129 
preachers studied by the commission. 

The average salary for the 4,129 preachers was 
$2,217. In the study of the commission there are 
117 in the group receiving a salary of $5,000 and 
over. Seventy-seven and seven-tenths per cent 

1Though this, at first, appears a high percentage, the promo- 


tional men of longer experience and wider contacts placed it 
much higher than this average result. 
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receive less than $3,000; 52.2 per cent receive less 
than the average salary of $2,217; 49.1 per cent 
receive less than $2,000. There are also 426, or 
10.4 per cent, who receive less than $1,000; and 
1,114, or 26.9 per cent, who receive less than 
$1,500. There are 1,751, or 42.4 per cent, in the 
salary range from $2,000 to $3,599.? 

Another interesting item covered in the study 
of the commission was the number of parsonages 
being used by the preachers. It was found that 
of the 3,520 preachers and evangelists included in 
the study only 1,238, or 35.2 per cent, had the use 
of parsonages.* As pointed out in Chapter I the 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926, of Disciples of 
Christ, shows that of the 7,252 churches reporting 
the value of church property only 1,734, or 23.9 
per cent, reported parsonages. So in this fact, as 
well as in the matter of salaries, may lie one of 
the reasons for the constant shifting of preach- 
ers. : 

The second most important reason revealed by 
these two lists is the lack both of education and of 
resourcefulness on the part of the preachers. 
These two considerations stand in second place in 
the list prepared by state secretaries and in third 
place in the list prepared by the promotional men. 
This would indicate that the preachers would 
rather move to another pastorate than read and 
study in order to find fresh materials for sermons 


2Report of the Commission on the Ministry, p. 19. 
3Ibid., p. 22. 
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and solutions for problems. It is often much 
easier to seek a new field than to face problems 
where one is and seek their solution. 

€) Ministerial functions. 

The questionnaire to the preachers carried a 
section which sought to secure a relative analysis 
of twelve functions usually demanding some time 
and thought of the minister. The request was 
made that the functions listed be ranked in order 
of importance, and since the method of ranking 
was not uniform it was found necessary to com- 
pute percentages on the basis of actual rankings 
in each case. The detailed results are shown in 
Table XXIII. | 

The summary results of the detailed rankings 
of the table are shown in the following list, which 
is a majority ranking of the various functions by 
the preachers: 


1. Sermon preparation. 

2. Church services (worship leadership and deliv- 
ery of sermon). 

. Visitation of the sick. 

General visiting. 

. Church organization. 

General reading and study. 

. Pastoral conferences. 

. Funerals. 

. Special addresses. 

10. Recreation. 

11. Social functions. 

12. Clubs. 
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2. WHAT QUALIFICATIONS DO THE MINISTERS THINK 
ARE MOST ESSENTIAL TO THE DEMANDS OF THE 
MINISTRY ?— 

In the questionnaire sent to the preachers one 
question listed twelve qualifications (all of which 
were considered essential for every minister to 
possess to some degree) and asked that these 
qualifications be given a relative ranking in such 
order as each minister felt them important. The 
result of this ranking, which was attempted by 
practically every man represented in the group of 
065 preachers returning questionnaires, is given 
in Table XXIV. Not every man ranked in the 
same way. Some ranked in consecutive fashion 
from one to twelve, others ranked by groups of 
two or more, but covering every qualification 
listed, and still a few others ranked only a few 
and left the others unchecked. Every ranking 
was counted, but it is necessary in the table to 
indicate after each qualification the number of 
preachers ranking that particular qualification 
and figure the percentages of the rankings on the 
basis of that number. 


The order in which the qualifications run when 
the results of the table are figured out is as fol- 
lows: 

1. Spirituality. 

2. Morality. 

3. Intellectuality. 
4. Education. 

do. Pastoral ability. 
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6. Industry. 

7. Speaking ability. 

8. Sympathy. 

9. Sociability. 

10. Organization ability. 

11. Love of reading and study. 
12. Community service. 


3. WHAT QUALIFICATIONS DO THE CHURCHES CON- 
SIDER WHEN CALLING A MINISTER TO BE THEIR 
LEADER ?— 

The promotional men were requested to list the 
qualifications which, in the light of their contact 
with many churches, they considered essential for 
a preacher to possess. Their suggestions are 
listed below in the order of frequency of mention: 


. Adequate educational training. 

. Reverence and consecration. 

. Personality. 

. Constant study. 

. Organizational ability and leadership. 
. Love of men. 

. Natural and cultivated pulpit power. 
. Conviction. 

. Character. 

. Industry. 

. Tact. 

. Tolerance and co-operativeness. 

. Vision and courage. 

. Mental power. 

. Sociability. 

. Sense of importance of church. 

. Positive faith and message. 
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To the question of what percentage of the 
preachers approximated these essential qualifica- 
tions, the promotional men replied as follows: 


51.9 per cent estimated from 5 to 25 per cent. 
27.2 per cent estimated from 26 to 50 per cent. 
16.8 per cent estimated from 51 to 75 per cent. 

4.1 per cent estimated from 76 to 95 per cent. 


According to this estimate most of the preach- 
ers are lacking in the very qualifications which the 
promotional men considered essential to success. 

The state and regional secretaries were asked 
to list the qualities most frequently specified by 
the churches writing to them for assistance in 
finding a capable pastor. In their replies the sec- 
retaries included the following qualities, which 
are listed in the order of importance on the basis 
of frequency of mention by the secretaries: 


1. Pulpit message and ability. 
2. Education and alertness. 
3. Character. 
4, Experience and past success. 
5. Pastoral ability. 
6. Co-operative spirit. 
7. General leadership ability. 
8. Salary expected. 
9. Brotherhood loyalty. 
10. Business and executive ability. 
11. Personality. | 
12. Ability to outline and promote a program. 
13. Family. 
14. Age. 
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To meet the criticism that the state secretaries 
deal mostly with the weaker churches and with 
the ministers in greatest need of being placed, an 
attempt was made to discover the qualifications 
which the larger churches demand of their minis- 
ters. | 


The twenty-one churches included‘ in the in- 
quiry were practically unanimous in their desire 
to know the following things about candidates for 
their pulpits, although some of them stressed cer- 
tain points more than others: 


1. Is his character above reproach? 


2. What church or churches has he previously held, 
and with what degree of success? 


3. Is he alert to what is going on in the world? 
4. Has he a positive message to deliver? 


0. Is he a preacher? Can he deliver his message 
effectively ? 


6. Has he a personality that will command respect? 


4The churches which were included in this study are: Cen- 
tral Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana; Third Christian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana; Downey Avenue Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; First Christian Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; First Christian Church, Springfield, Illinois; Wilshire 
Boulevard Christian Church, Los Angeles, California; Vine Street 
Christian Church, Nashville, Tennessee; First Christian Church, 
Anderson, Indiana; First Christian Church, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; State University Christian Church, Columbia, Missouri; 
First Christian Church, Birmingham, Alabama; Central Christian 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa; First Christian Church, Muncie, 
Indiana; First Christian Church, Kokomo, Indiana; First Chris- 
tian Church, Rushville, Indiana; First Christian Church, Elkhart, 
Indiana; First Christian Church, Huntington, Indiana; First 
Christian Church, Decatur, Illinois; First Christian Church, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; First Christian Church, Nevada, Missouri; 
and First Christian Church, Warren, Ohio. 
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7. Is he a real leader of the church, or does the 
church lead him? 
8. Can he interest young people in things religious? 
9. Does he know the methods of religious education ? 
10. Does he have executive ability ? 
11. What is his age? (Preferable age is around 
forty.) | 
12. What is his educational training? 


In canvassing for a new minister these larger 
churches formulate certain selective lists of men. 
A comparison of these lists, made up by the vari- 
ous churches, showed that there was great simi- 
larity between them although they were arrived 
at independently of each other and at somewhat 
different times. In many eases the lists were all 
but identical. This fact reveals a condition of 
scarcity of men who are considered capable of 
leading the larger churches. 

A detailed investigation was made of two 
churches which are considered representative and 
which were easily accessible. This study was 
limited to ascertaining the procedure taken in ar- 
riving at a decision as to the person wanted. 

The first church to which reference is made is 
the Third Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. This church was seeking a new pastor dur- 
ing the last months of 1927. The pulpit committee 
of the church made a survey of the congregation 
in an effort to get a full expression of opinion 
from the members as to the kind of man the 
church needed. When the survey was completed 
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the officers of the committee compiled the sugges- 
tions and used the results as criteria for selecting 
aman for the place. This compiled report is here 
presented in full: 


Suggestions About Desired Information 

The pulpit committee of the Third Christian Church 
needs full information about any person recommended 
as suitable to fill the place of the retiring pastor. So 
we are asking our friends to inform us along the lines 
indicated below, to the end that we may have an an- 
swer to the questions likely to arise in the minds of 
one or another of the committee. _ 

Is the man under scrutiny a positive, forceful man 
of conviction? 

Has he been tested through contact with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; remaining fully committed 
and content to be the bond servant of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ? 

Does his contact with the Master show in personal 
attitude, habits, business and church relations, also 
family life? 

Does he have something of His forward vision? 

Can he read the mind of Christ through the lenses 
of the New Testament, and speak the Word to direct 
the church—to make it more fit to serve through 
cleansing of spots and blemishes? 

What about his inheritance—preparation, education 
and experiences? 

Does he know the Disciples’ past by inheritance and 
study ? 

What home training? 

What school and college or other special training 
has he? 
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What business and life experience? 

Where and how has his life been spent? 

What ministerial, teaching and Sunday school ex- 
perience? 

What attitude toward, preparation for, or contact 
with, the important matter of religious education 
which now confronts the churches? 

With what churches or schools has he served? 

How large were they? 

What provision for graded Christian Endeavor 
work? 

What other organizations for religious and mission- 
ary work did they have? 

What part did he or his wife take in these training 
schools for boys, girls and young people? 

Has he done any outstanding piece of constructive 
work? | 

Has he made good in one locality for an extended 
time? 

What salary has he commanded? 

Does he find himself able to co-operate in the work 
of the Brotherhood? 

Can he set aside minor things for the sake of greater 
objectives? 

What are his interests and affiliations outside the 
ehurch ? 

What is his age, physical health and life expectancy? 

Is he physically and mentally fit for a long pastor- 
ate; fit to grow with a growing church? 

Will he be able to make happy and helpful contacts 
with all classes, whether the most humble or the more 
enlightened ? 
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Will he be able to touch the community widely, and 
worthily carry the appeal of the Master beyond church 
lines ? 

What is his personality as to presence, dignity, good 
taste, general bearing? 

Is he glad to be alive? 

Still more important—are his neighbors glad that he 
is alive? 

What are his outstanding qualifications as you see 
them ? 

Is he a strong man in the pulpit—as an executive— 
as a pastor—as an organizer? 

Especially do we wish to know whether he ean, from 
the pulpit, draw the young people and lead them along 
educational lines. 

Give tangible evidence that he has this power of 
reaching the young. 

We consider it of equal importance to know some- 
thing of the personality of the woman who selected the 
man under scrutiny for a husband. 

What of her inheritance—education and experience ? 

Is she, first, a home-maker? 

How competent have the pair shown themselves as 
rulers in their own home? 

What sort of family is there? 

How deeply does she enter into church interests, and 
what equipment does she possess for service in it? 

We do not wish to give the impression that this 
church is absolutely perfect and must have a faultless 
pastor. We are human and hope to get a human being 
for a pastor. The knowledge of any marked deficiency 
or notable excellence will aid us in making a wise de- 
cision affecting the future of the Third Church, which 
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we believe should be able to arise above, rather than fall 
below, the high standard reached under our present 
leader. 
E. M. Hacaarp, Chairman 
FE. KE. Fioyp, Secretary 


The second example of the method used in se- 
curing a minister is that of the Downey Avenue 
Christian Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, which 
happens to be one of the strongest churches of 
Disciples of Christ in that city. For a number of 
years it was a college church in connection with 
Butler University. 

A committee consisting of sixteen persons 
selected from the officiary, from the Bible school, 
and from other organizations in the church, was 
appointed. This committee included both men 
and women and was as true a cross section of the 
membership as could be obtained. 

When this committee met it took up, first of all, 
the qualifications of the minister necessary to 
meet the situation as it existed at Downey Ave- 
nue. The sixteen members were unanimous with 
respect to the following qualifications, numbered 
in the order of their importance: 


1. His character and record must be above reproach. 

2. He must be able to truly preach—not simply think 
he ean. 

3. He must have a personality strong enough to in- 
spire the congregation to follow his leadership. 

4. He must not only be interested in young people, 
but he must be able to interest them, and likewise 
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he must be able to formulate a program of reli- 
gious education for the children and youth of the 
church. 

0. He must have sufficient executive and organiza- 
tional ability to put others to work and keep the 
various departments co-ordinated so that the 
church will work with unity and effectiveness. 


Having decided upon the qualifications neces- 
sary, the committee then went through the Year 
Book of Disciples of Christ for the purpose of 
listing the names of the men whom they felt ap- 
proximated these various qualifications. A num- 
ber of men were passed by because of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Men who were too old to undertake the work— 

the church desired a long pastorate. 

2. Men occupying strategic positions from which 

they should not be moved. 

3. Men who could not be secured because of the 

salary offered. 

4. Young men who had capabilities, but who had 

not had enough experience for this given pas- 
torate. 


When these were excluded it was discovered 
that out of the total list only twenty-five names 
would be considered as possibilities. The book 
was checked by three individuals, each of whom 
personally was acquainted with from three to four 
thousand ministers. It was out of this list of 
twenty-five that the church secured its present 
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minister. This event took place in October, No- 
vember and December of 1927 and January, 1928. 


4. WHAT ARE THE PREACHERS READING TO KEEP 
THEMSELVES ALERT AND ABREAST OF THE 
TIMES ?— 

a) How many and what books are read? 

The preachers were asked how many books they 
read annually and from the 431 who answered the 
question the following facts were derived: Only 
22.0 per cent said they read more than 25 books 
annually; 6.9 per cent reported that they read D2, 
or one book per week; 8.6 per cent reported that 
they read 25, or two books per month; 12.6 per 
cent of the men said they read 12, or one book 
per month; and 34.5 per cent reported that they 
read less than twelve books annually. 

The preachers were asked to list the six books 
which they considered to be the most important 
of those read during the past year. Of the 560 
returns, 398 submitted the requested list. Of 
these 398 submitting lists, 100 had read 25 or 
more books. A. total of 657 books was listed by 
the 398 preachers. Of these, 72, or 10.9 per cent, 
were listed by 5 or more preachers. The 100 
preachers who reported that they read 25 or more 
books annually, listed 227 books. Of these books 
33, or 14.5 per cent, were listed by 3 or more men. 

Table XXV gives the full list of books read by 
five or more men, arranged alphabetically by 
authors. The number of the 398 preachers who 
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TABLE XXV. Books READ BY Five orn More oF 398 PREACHERS, 
AND BY THE 100 PREACHERS READING 25 OR MORE ANNUALLY 


NUMBER | NUMBER 
OF 398 OF 100 


AUTHOR TITLE OF BOOK pat reins 
READ READ 
Abbott The Disciples 16 
Barton What Can a Man Believe? 17 3 
Barton The Man Nobody Knows 30 3 
Barton The Book Nobody Knows Ly 
Booth The Background of the Bible 8 
Browne This Believing World 12 3 
Brummitt Shoddy 9 
Brown, C. R. |The Making of a Minister 11 
Brown, C. R. |The Art of Preaching 5 
Brown, C. R. |These Twelve 16 
Brown, C. R. |Why I Believe in Religion ~ 6 
Brown, W. A. | Beliefs That Matter 35 15 
Brown, W. A. |Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science 19 8 
Butterick Parables of Jesus 16 7 
Baxter Life of Walter Scott 6 
Bok Dollars Only 6 
Bradford Life of Moody 5 
Calkins The Eloquence of Christian 
Experience 6 
Campbell The Christian System 8 3 
Clark and 
Gillespie Quotable Poems 5 
Coffin Portraits of Jesus 7 
Coffin What to Preach 24 6 
Cowden Thinking Toward Christian 
Unity 8 
Deissmann Religion of Jesus and Paul 7 
Durant Story of Philosophy 23 5 
Fisher Prohibition at Its Worst 5 
Fleming Whither Bound in Missions 5 3 
Fosdick Adventurous Religions Qt id 
Fosdick Modern Use of the Bible 13 6 
Fosdick A Pilgrimage of Palestine 12 4 
Fosdick Twelve Tests of Character 6 
Garrison Catholicism and American 
Mind 4] 15 
Goodspeed Story of the New Testament 8 
Holmes Financing the Kingdom 5 
Hunley Pentecost and Holy Spirit 19 4 
Jacks Constructive Citizenship 22 8 


— — 
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TABLE XXV.—CONT’D 
che lls NAG eS Ana Ua a eel a ee 


NUMBER. | NUMBER 


AUTHOR TITLE OF BOOK or 398 | or 100 
WHO WHO 
READ READ 
Jefferson The Building of the Church 10 3 
Jefferson The Character of Paul 6 
Jones Christ at the Round Table 84 19 
Jones Christ of the Indian Road 75 11 
Kellems Studies in Forgiveness 4 
Kellems The Deity of Jesus 5 
Lockhart Ministry of Worship 29 5 
Luccock Preaching Values 17 8 
Ludwig Napoleon 8 
Mather Science in Search of God 14 8 
Mathews Roads to City of God 5 
Mayo Mother India 6 3 
Moon Imperialism and World 
Politics 5 
Morrison Outlawry of War 9 5 
Neibuhr Does Civilization Need Reli- 
gion? 22 9 
Papini Life of Christ 8 
Peters The Everlasting Evangel 6 
Pupin The New Reformation 8 5 
Royden I Believe in God 10 
Sclater Public Worship of God 7 
Shelton Shelton of Tibet yf 
Smith Current Christian Thinking it 
Sheppard Impatience of a Parson 43 19 
Slosson Sermons of a Chemist 8 4 
Sperry Reality in Worship 13 5 
Soares Religious Education 7 
Streeter Reality 18 15 
Stelze If I Had Only One Sermon 8 1 
Swain What and Why Is Man? 5 
Sweeney New Testament Christianity 10 
Warren The Paths to God ie 
Tillett Survey of Service 5 3 
_ Weiman Wrestle of Religion with 
Truth 12 e 
Welshimer Sermons 14 
Wilder Bridge of San Luis Rey 5) 
Wright God and the Groceryman 19 
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read each book is indicated in the left column; the 
number of the 100 preachers who read 25 or more 
books annually and 3 or more books of this list, is 
indicated in the column at the right. 


When studying this list of books and the num- 
ber of preachers of the 398 who read them, it must 
be kept in mind that the numbers in the second 
column referring to the number of the 100 men 
reading 25 or more books annually, are included 
in the number reading the same book in the first 
column; that is to say, the number in the first 
column represents the total number of the 398 
preachers reading any book listed. The 398 
preachers include the 100 reading 25 or more 
books annually and the second column is pre- 
sented so as to reveal the choice books of those 
who read more than the others. 

Those authors whose book or books were read 
by more than twenty preachers, were considered 
the most popular authors and their names are 
listed in Table XXVI. | 

It is interesting to note that 159, or 39.9 per 
cent, of the preachers had read at least one of two 
books by E. Stanley Jones, which, with the gen- 
eral type of other books, seems to indicate a trend 
in present life toward mysticism and the inner 
life. This brief list of popular authors includes 
only two men who are identified with Disciples of 
Christ. Of the total number of 56 authors in- 
cluded in the list of books read by 5 or more 
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TABLE XXVI. Most PopuLtsAR AUTHORS IN READING OF DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST PREACHERS 


NUMBER OF PREACHERS 


soir tae READING WORKS 
E. Stanley Jones 159 
William Adams Brown 54 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 52 
Bruce Barton 49 
H. R. L. Sheppard 43 
W. E. Garrison 41 
C. R. Brown 38 
H. S. Coffin 31 
W. S. Lockhart 29 
Will Durant 23 
L. P. Jacks 22 
Reinhold Neibuhr 22 
Canon Streeter 22 


preachers, 15, or 26.7 per cent, were Disciples of 
Christ. 

Sixty-five books, or 9.8 per cent, were read by 
either three or four of the preachers. These are 
listed in Appendix V. This group contained 99 
authors, 12, or 20.3 per cent, of whom were Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Five hundred and twenty books, or 79.3 per cent 
of the total, were read by only one or two of the 
preachers. This group was too large to permit 
of inclusion in the text. 

If the complete list of books read is considered 
from the standpoint of range of reading, the clas- 
sifications as revealed in Table XX VII are discov- 
ered and the percentage of books under each 
classification. 

This classification shows a very narrow range 
of reading in books by the preachers. Such a 
range would not acquaint them with the diversi- 
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TABLE XXVII. SHOWING RANGE OF READING OF PREACHERS 
eqeqeQeaeaqaouaeaeeaa=yTeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


TYPE OF MATERIAL PERCENTAGE OF BOOKS 
Religious and philosophical 60.8 
Sermons and methods 10.8 
Historical and biographical 5.8 
Missionary 5.0 
Sociological 5.0 
Fiction 2.8 
Religious education 2.1 
Worship 2.1 
Poetry 1.4 
Scientific 1.4 
Psychological 0.7 
Miscellaneous 2.1 

Total 100.0 


fied world in which our present generation is liv- 
ing. It is especially striking to note how few 
books on science were read. 

A reading contest was conducted among Dis- 
ciples of Christ preachers in the State of Ohio be- 
tween April 1, 1926, and April 1, 1928, in which 
each preacher who desired to do so could submit 
at the end of each year a list of books read during 
that time. 

The judges for the contest considered the lists 
of books submitted without knowing the identity 
of the preachers in the contest and were in- 
structed to judge the lists on the basis of the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. The number of books read. 

2. The quality of the books read. 

3. The range of subjects covered by the books. 
4. The salary of the man. 
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The list which won first prize for the year, 
April 1, 1926, to April 1, 1927, is shown in Table 
XXVITI. 


TABLE XXVIII. List or Books AND AUTHORS WHICH WON 
First PLACE IN THE OHIO PREACHERS’ READING CONTEST FOR THE 
YEAR 1926-1927 


AUTHOR BOOK 
BIOGRAPHY 

Barton Life of Lincolna—Two Volumes 

Baxter Life of Walter Scott 

Bryan, Mrs. | Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan 

Burr Russell Conwell and His Work 

Powell Walter Camp 

Pupin From Immigrant to Inventor 

Rogers Letters of a Self-Made Diplomat to His President 
Sandburg Abraham Lincoln—The Prairie Years, Vol. I 
Sarfatti Life of Benito Mussolini 

Seymour Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Two Volumes 
Skinner Footlights and Spotlights 

Warren Lincoln’s Parenthood and Childhood 
Williams Life of Elder (Raccoon) John Smith 


LITERATURE AND FICTION 
Drinkwater Robert Burns—A Play 


Lewis Elmer Gantry 
Tarkington The Plutocrat 
Thorndike Literature in a Changing Age 
TRAVEL 

Gibbons The Europe of Our Day 
Young Constantinople 

MISSIONS 
Jones The Christ of the Indian Road 
Speer The Unfinished Task of Foreign Missions 
Stoddard The New World of Islam 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

Bosworth What It Means to Be a Christian 
Crane Why I Am a Christian 
Smith Gerald Birney, The Principles of Christian Living 

PREACHING 


Coffin What to Preach 
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TABLE XXVIII.—ConrT’p 


AUTHOR BOOK 


Peabody The Church of the Spirit (partially read) 
Watson (Ian | Church Folks 


Maclaren) 
STEWARDSHIP 
Bok — Dollars Only 
Lovejoy Stewardship for All of Life 
Wallace Stewardship in the Life of Youth 
JESUS CHRIST 
Coffin Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testament 
DEVOTIONAL 
Fosdick The Meaning of Prayer 
Sperry Reality in Worship : 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Bower The Educational Task of the Local Church 
Fiske Community Forces for Religious Education 
Maus Teaching the Youth of the Church 
Stout Organization and Administration of Religious Ed- 
ucation 
PROHIBITION 
Fisher Prohibition at Its Worst 
IN GENERAL 
Browne This Believing World 
Cadman Imagination and Religion 
Durant The Story of Philosophy 
Rhibany Seven Days With God 
Stearns The Challenge of Youth 


The preacher awarded first place for the year 


April 1, 1927, to April 1, 1928, was Reverend 
Harold F. Humbert, pastor of the College Church 
at Hiram, Ohio. Mr. Humbert is thirty-five years 
old and was receiving at that time a salary of 
$3,000. He has the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and the degree M.R.E. from 
Boston University. 

The list of books which Mr. Humbert submitted 
is given in Table XXIX. 


TABLE XXIX. List or BooKs AND AUTHORS WHICH WON FIRST 
PLACE IN THE OHIO PREACHERS’ READING CONTEST 
FoR THE YEAR 1927-1928 


AUTHOR BOOK 
RELIGION 
Browne This Believing World 
Brown, W. A.| The Life of Prayer in a World of Science 
Calkins The Eloquence of Christian Experience 
Eddy What May I Believe 
Francis The Real Jesus 
Gilkey Present-Day Religious Dilemmas 
Hinsdale Jesus as a Teacher 
Jones The Christ of the Indian Road 
Kennedy The Word and the Work 
Page Something More 
Penniman A Book About the English Bible 
Reisner Roosevelt’s Religion 
Severn Makers of the Bible 
Soper Religion and Social Justice 
Stidger Finding God in Books 
VanPelt An Introduction to the Study of the Bible 
MINISTERIAL METHODOLOGY 

Brooks Sermons 
Clausen The Technique of a Minister 
Clausen Tested Programs for Special Days 
Craig The Speech Arts 
Lawrence Visions and Service 
Leigh Oratory 
Lockwood and 

Thorpe Public Speaking Today 
Morrison The American Pulpit 
Newton Best Sermons of 1925 
Newton Best Sermons of 1926 
Stidger Building Up the Mid-Week Service 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
A. Curriculum Material 


Carrier The Kingdom of Love 
Cowles Problems in Living 
Dodd Fiber and Finish 
Neubert Right Living 
Whitley Boys and Girls in Other Lands 

B. Principles and Methods 
Athearn Indiana Survey of Religious Education 
Burroughs Church and Sunday School Buildings 
Maus Youth Organized for Religious Education 
Mayer The Church’s Program for Young People 


Munkree Primary Method in the Church School 


TABLE XXIX.—ConrT’p 


AUTHOR 


Baker 
Beamish 
Bok 
Conwell 
Grenfell 
Hyde 
Jackson 
Osgood 
Padwick 
Sehnaff 
Shairp 
Smith 
Thwing 
White 


Bachellor 
Bennett 
Deeping 
Drinkwater 


Federal Coun- 


eil 
Melville 
Moulton 
Walpole 
White 


Avent 
Cook 
Crow 
DeMille 
Holland 
Pounds 
Rich 


Bok 

Green 

Grosset and 
Dunlap 

Hinsdale 

Houston 

Mathews 

Page 

Wells 

Wood, Rich, 
and Cooper 


BOOK 


BIOGRAPHY 


Diary and Letters of Josephine P. Peabody 
The Story of Lindbergh 

The Americanization of Edward Bok 
The Life of James A. Garfield 

A Labrador Doctor 

Modern Biography 

Lincoln’s Use of the Bible 

Shi, the Story-Teller 

Henry Martyn, Confessor of the Faith 
John Russ 

Robert Burns 

Life and Letters of James Garfield 
Guides, Philosophers and Friends 
Robert EH. Lee 


FICTION 


Dri and I 

The Vanguard 
Sorrell and Son 
Abraham Lincoln 


Religious Dramas II 
Moby Dick 

Short Stories 
Jeremy and Hamlet 
A Certain Rich Man 


LITERARY COLLECTIONS 


Modern Essays 

One Hundred and One Famous Poems 

Christ in the Poetry of Today 

American Poetry 

The Mistress of the Manse 

Jessie Brown Pounds: Memorial Selections 
A Study of the Types of Literature 


SOcIAL SCIENCE 


Dollars Only 
History of Hiram College 


Papers and Addresses of Woodrow Wilson 
Works of James A. Garfield 

Hight Years With Wilson’s Cabinet 

The Clash of Color 

Dollars and World Peace 

The Outline of History 


American Message 
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These two lists of books are interesting because 
of the conditions under which they were selected 
and the range of reading covered in one year’s 
time by the two preachers submitting them. 

b) How many and what magazines are read? 

Five hundred and forty-five preachers recorded 
the number of magazines to which they sub- 
scribed. The total number of magazines was 
4,242, or an average per person of 7.7 magazines. 
Of this number, 43.2 per cent were secular maga- 
zines and 56.8 per cent were of a religious nature. 

The preachers were also requested to list the 
magazines which they read consistently and found 
most valuable. Space for as many as eight maga- 
zines was provided for on the questionnaire. 
There were 490 preachers who presented a list of 
one or more. 

The magazines mentioned in these lists are 
shown in Table XXX, which gives most of 
the important magazines subscribed to by more 
than 1 per cent of the preachers, and also in Ap- 
pendix VI, which lists the magazines subscribed 
to by less than 1 per cent of the preachers. There 
are sixty magazines in Table XXX and seventy- 
nine in Appendix VI. 

A study of these lists of magazines and the per- 
centage of preachers reading each magazine re- 
veals the fact that for the most part the preachers 
are reading their own church papers, such world 
news and leading articles as have been culled and 
digested for them, magazines which suggest ser- 
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TABLE XXX. LIST OF MAGAZINES CONSIDERED Most IMPORTANT 
OF THOSE SUBSCRIBED TO AND READ BY MorE THAN 
1 PER CENT OF THE PREACHERS 


MAGAZINE PERCENTAGE 
The Christian-Evangelist 76.5 
World Call 59.4 
The Christian Standard 37.9 
American Magazine 36.3 
Literary Digest 34.1 
The Christian Century 33.6 
Readers’ Digest 24.5 
Homiletic Review 21.2 
Expositor 19.8 
State Church Papers 19.8 
The Christian 14.9 
Church Management : 13.9 
National Geographic 11.4 
Atlantic Monthly 10.7 
Christian Herald 9.7 
Lookout 8.1 
Saturday Evening Post 7.9 


International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion 

World’s Work 

Forum 

Bethany Church School Guide 

Front Rank 

Harper’s 

Christian Endeavor World 

The World Tomorrow 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Pathfinder 

Religious Education 

Review of Reviews 

Colliers 

McCall’s Magazine 

Time 

Service Club Magazine 

Social Trends 

Restoration Herald 

Woman’s Home Companion 

Good Housekeeping 

Farming Magazines 

The Outlook 

King’s Builders 

Current History 

Missionary Review 

The New Republic 
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TABLE XX X.—CONT’D 
MAGAZINE PERCENTAGE 


: 


Century 

Pictorial Review 
Seribner’s 

Sunday School Times 
World Evangel 

Liberty 

Church Papers of Denominations 
The British Weekly 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Bible Companion 

Country Gentleman 
Community Churchman 
Cosmopolitan 

Federal Council Bulletin 
Hibbert’s Journal 

Journal of Religion 

Moody Monthly 


(oo eet etch saa e ccc acca aac ee crea ee a nee ee ate eam Tena eS 
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mons and possible solutions of church problems, 
and the more popular secular magazines. They 
are neglecting, for the most part, the great peri- 
odicals, journals and quarterlies which discuss 
problems of social, economic, political, educa- 
tional, interdenominational and international life, 
and if one should judge them by their reading, 
they would seem to be unaware, to a large extent, 
of the great scientific discoveries, progress, and 
adjustments which are going on and are so vitally 
affecting the thinking of our time. 


SUMMARY 


It has been found in this chapter that: 


1. The five outstanding limitations in the per- 
sonal qualifications of either those who are medi- 
ocre or those who are failures in the ministry are: 
improper and insufficient education, laziness, tact- 
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lessness, neglect of reading and study, lack of con- 
secration. 

2. The tasks mentioned by the preachers as 
commonly difficult are: church organization and 
administration, pastoral work, sermon prepara- 
tion and delivery, securing and holding interest, 
promoting church finances. 

3. The co-operative work of Disciples of Christ 
is handicapped by a number of factors, some of 
the most injurious of which are: an unsympathetic 
ministry, lack of information, autocracy of church 
boards, loss of confidence in brotherhood leader- 
ship, confusion resulting from competitive promo- 
tion by brotherhood agencies, inadequate leader- 
ship. 

4. There is a widespread restlessness among 
preachers and churches resulting in short, un- 
happy and unsuccessful pastorates. This condj- 
tion is accounted for mainly by: inadequate sala- 
ries, limited education, unresourcefulness, misfits 
in the ministry, and the desire of preachers for 
rapid advancement. | 

0. The preachers conceive their most important 
activities to be: sermon preparation, the conduct 
of church services, visitation, church organization 
and administration, study. 

6. The qualifications which the preachers con- 
sider most essential to the demands of the minis- 
try are: spirituality, morality, intellectuality, edu- 
cation, pastoral ability and industry. 
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7. The outstanding qualifications which 
churches consider in calling a pastor are: char- 
acter, education, alertness, personality, pulpit 
message and ability, experience and success in the 
ministry. ; 

8. The reading of the preachers as a whole with 
regard to both books and magazines is limited in 
quantity of material, variety of subject matter, 
and types of literature. 


CHAPTER V 


WHAT RELATIONSHIP IS THERE 
BETWEEN EDUCATION AND GENERAL 
SUCCESS IN THE MINISTRY? 


ps THIS chapter an effort has been made to 

ascertain the relationship between the educa- 
tion of the minister and his success in the minis- 
try. The method employed to find a solution to 
this problem has been twofold: - 

a) The selection of groups of men who have 
come to hold places of distinction and recognition 
because of their aggressive leadership and their 
constructive contributions to the growth and well- - 
being of Disciples of Christ. The groups studied 
were: 


(1) Disciples of Christ preachers listed in Who’s 
Who in America, 1928. 

(2) Preachers who have held long and constructive 
pastorates. 

(3) Preachers who have been elected to official posi- 
tions in the Brotherhood. 

(4) Preachers selected for merit in specifie types of 
local leadership : evangelism, church erection, be- 
nevolence. 

(5) Preachers selected for consistent constructive 
work in all lines of church activity. 


b) The tabulation of the Religious Census of 
1926 for all preachers of Disciples of Christ. This 
tabulation shows the number of preachers of vari- 
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ous degrees of education and certain facts con- 
cerning their churches. 


1. WHAT EDUCATIONAL TRAINING IS REPRESENTED BY 
THE PREACHERS LISTED IN. WHO’s WHO IN 
America, 1928 ?— 

There is a total of 82 preachers of Disciples of 
Christ listed in the 1928 issue of Who’s Who wm 
America. Of these, 27, or 32.9 per cent, are pas- 
tors; 27, or 32.9 per cent are college executives 
and teachers; 28, or 34.1 per cent, are grouped as 
miscellaneous, in other words, they are engaged 
in general religious work. 

To avoid duplication the college executives will 
be considered later in the group in official posi- 
tions. In this section will be considered the 55, or 
67.0 per cent, representing the pastors and the 
miscellaneous groups. Table XXXI exhibits the 
degrees held by this group and the percentage of 
preachers holding each degree. 

Of the group, 98.4 hold college baccalaureate 
degrees. There are 119 degrees held by this 
group or an average of more than 2 degrees per 
person. Of these, 24, or 20.1 per cent, are honor- 
ary or conferred degrees, leaving 95, or 79.9 per 
cent, scholastic degrees, or an average of more 
than 114 degrees per person. Only one person 
holds no college degree, but he attended college 
and has two honorary or conferred degrees. Post- 
graduate degrees comprise 33.6 per cent of the 
total number of degrees. Ten, or 18.1 per cent, 
of the preachers had done postgraduate work for 
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TABLE XXXII. DerGrREES HELD BY 55 PREACHERS OF DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST LISTED IN 1928 Issuzr or WHO’s WuHo IN AMERICA, 
EXCLUSIVE OF 27 COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


ee ee 


PERCENTAGE 
DEGREE OF 55 

PREACHERS 
B.A. 93.0 
B.S. 1.7 
B.L. AG 
ted rhe eg 1 by / 
A.M. 40.0 
B.D. 12.7 
Ph.D. 16.3 
S.T.M. 1.8 
Litt, 1.8 
D.D, 18.1 
LL.D. b 25.4 
College but no college degree 1.8 

Postgraduate work but no de- 

gree to indicate 18.1 


which they did not receive a degree. Only 6, or 
10.9 per cent, of these preachers have not done 
Some postgraduate work. 


2. WHAT EDUCATIONAL TRAINING IS REPRESENTED BY 
THOSE WHO HAVE HELD LONG PASTORATES SUC- 
CESSFULLY ?— 


It was felt that one criterion of success in the 
ministry should be ability to lead and build a 
growing church over a period of years. Such 
ability is based upon a resourcefulness and alert- 
ness that keeps one’s leadership fresh and in- 
vigorating. 

In accordance with this criterion a number of 
men whose pastorates have been consistently suc- 
cessful and long, from 5 to 80 years in range, were 
selected by the General Secretary of the Board of 
Education of Disciples of Christ. Their educa- 
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tional training was ascertained as far as possible. 
A total of 58 men was accordingly studied and 
Table XXXII shows the degrees held and the per- 


centage of preachers holding each degree. 


TABLE XXXII. EpDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF 58 PREACHERS WHO 
HAVE SUCCESSFULLY HELD. LONG PASTORATES 


PERCENTAGE 


DEGREE OF 58 
PREACHERS 

A.B. 89.6 
ls 3.4 
B.S. 1.7 
A.M. 25.8 
B.D. 18.9 
PED; 8.6 
S.T.D ky) 
D.D. 15.5 
LL.D. 5.1 
College but no college degree 5.1 
Postgraduate work but no degree 24.1 


Of the group, 94.7 per cent hold college bac- 
ealaureate degrees. The 58 preachers hold a total 
of 99 degrees or an average of about 173 degrees 
each. Of these, 55, or 55.5 per cent, are bac- 
calaureate degrees; 32, or 32.3 per cent, are post- 
graduate degrees; 12, or 13.1 per cent, are hon- 
orary or conferred degrees. There are 87 scho- 
lastic degrees, or an average of 114 each, and of 
these, 63.3 per cent are postgraduate degrees. 


3. WHAT ACADEMIC TRAINING HAVE THE PREACHERS 
WHO HAVE BEEN SELECTED FOR OFFICIAL POSI- 
TIONS 7?— 


The questionnaire sent to preachers in the ac- 
tive pastorate was mailed, also, to preachers who 
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had been elected to official positions in the Broth- 
erhood. The replies received were as follows: 


State secretaries 12 

College deans 8 

National secretaries ai 

Editors 

College executives rat | 
Total 57 


The degrees held by the fifty-seven persons in 
this official group are shown in Table XXXII. 


TABLE XXXIII. Exursit or NuMBER OF DEGREES HELD BY 57 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST PREACHERS IN OFFICIAL POSITIONS AND 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THE GROUP HoLpING EACH DEGREE 


ew—6N606—39390Snmq eo 


PERCENTAGE OF 


DEGREE THE 57 OFFICIAL 

MEN 
B.A, 80.7 
BS. 8.7 
B.L. 3.5 
Ph.B. 3.5 
A.M. 49.1 
Ph.M. Li 
B.D. 15.7 
Ph.D. 15.7 
Dip. 8.7 
LL.D. 24.5 
College but no degree 3.5 
Postgraduate work but no degree 15.7 


Of the group, 96.4 per cent held college bac- 
calaureate degrees and only 3.5 per cent did not 
have such degrees. Of the total 121 degrees held 
by the men in this group, 55, or 45.4 per cent, 

1Replies were not received from all the twenty-seven college 


presidents but it was possible to check on their training through 
college catalogues. 
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are college baccalaureate degrees; 47, or 38.8 per 
cent, are postgraduate degrees; 19, or 15.7 per 
cent, are honorary or conferred degrees. Of the 
102 scholastic degrees, 55, or 53.9 per cent, are 
college baccalaureate degrees and 47, or 46.1 per 
cent, are postgraduate degrees. Of the 55 men 
having college baccalaureate degrees, 16.3 per 
cent did postgraduate work for which no degree 
was received. In this list the earned degrees aver- 
age nearly two per person. 


4. WHAT ACADEMIC TRAINING HAVE THOSE PREACH- 
ERS WHOSE RECORD AND GENERAL REPUTATION 
CLASS THEM AS SUCCESSFUL IN THE MINISTRY ?— 


In order to secure from among those engaged 
in the regular work of the pastorate a group of 
preachers who could be relied on as truly repre- 
senting the most successful men in Disciples of 
Christ ministry, three secretaries of the United 
Christian Missionary Society at Indianapolis, 
Indiana (representing the departments of Church 
Erection, Evangelism, and Promotion), were 
asked independently to select fifty or more names 
of preachers in the United States whom they con- 
sidered most successful in promoting the specific 
type of work which their departments repre- 
sented in the work of the Brotherhood. The Sec- 
retary of Church Erection was asked for a list 
of the men who had been most successful in lead- 
ing church-building programs. The Secretary of 
Evangelism was asked for a list of the men who 
were most interested and successful in recruiting 
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new members for their churches. The Secretary 
of Promotion was asked for a list of the men 
who had been most successful in promoting the 
missionary budget and missionary education in 
their churches. A fourth list, compiled from the 
1927 Year Book, included those preachers who 
had remained in the same pastorates for that par- 
ticular period of five years and whose records 
showed a positive gain in all departments of their 
work. Each of these lists presented over fifty 
names, totaling, in all, 313. A large percentage 
of the names occurred on more than one list. In 
some cases a name appeared on all four lists. 
After checking duplicates, questionnaires were 
sent to all the men represented in the lists. Fifty- 
seven replies were received from this particular 
group and over 50 per cent of these were from 
preachers whose names were on two or more lists. 


The degrees represented are exhibited in Table 
XXXIV below. | 


TABLE XXXIV. ACADEMIC TRAINING OF 57 PREACHERS SELECTED 
ON THE BASIS OF THEIR RECORD AND REPUTATION 
FOR SUCCESS IN THE MINISTRY 


SSS 


PERCENTAGE 

DEGREE OF 

MEN 

A.B. 96.5 
B.L. be 
Ph.B. 1.7 
A.M. 24.5 
B.D. als 
PhD: 5.2 


DD, 3.5 
Postgraduate work but no degree 42.1 


| 
‘ 
‘ 
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Of the 57 preachers in this group, 57, or 100 
per cent, held college baccalaureate degrees. Of 
the total 94 degrees, 57, or 60.6 per cent, were 
college baccalaureate degrees; 35, or 37.2 per cent, 
were postgraduate degrees; 2, or 2.1 per cent, 
were honorary or conferred degrees. ‘T'wenty- 
four, or 42.1 per cent, had some postgraduate 
work not represented by any degree. All but 12, 
or 24.5 per cent, had done some postgraduate 
work. 

In order to present the results of these four 


separate investigations in one picture, Table 
XXXV is given below: 


TABLE XXXV. ACADEMIC TRAINING OF Four GROUPS CONSIDERED 


SUCCESSFUL 
PREACH- PREACH- |TOTAL 227 
eee, "| ERS OF ae ERS OF | PREACH- 
DEGREE Who’s BORG EY Carta, SUCCESS-| ERS OF 
Who PASTOR- | .ocimong| FUL PAS-| THE 4 
ATES TORATES | GROUPS 
A.B. 94.5 89.6 80.7 96.5 90.3 
B.S. 1.8 17. 8.7 3.0 
B.L. 1.8 3.4 3.5 hwy 2.6 
Ph.B. 1.8 3.5 A We 4 1.7 
A.M. 40.0 25.8 49.1 24.5 35.1 
Ph.M. ney 0.4 
B.D. Leth 18.9 Lol? 31.5 20.7 
Ph.D. 16.3 8.6 15.7 5.2 11.4 
S.T.M. 1.8 0.4 
Litt. D. 1.8 0.4 
STD; BY 0.4 
D.D. 18.1 1 8.7 3.5 11.4 
LL.D. 25.4 Sot 24.5 13.6 
College but no 
degree 1.8 5.1 3.5 2.6 
Postgraduate, 
but no degree 18.1 24.1 15.7 42.1 25.1 
A.B. without 24.5 
postgraduate 


work 14.5 27.2 5.4 arn ea 
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From this comparative and summary table it 
may be seen that the 227 preachers considered 
in the four groups, 90.3 per cent have the A.B. 
degree, while but 2.6 per cent have less than a 
college baccalaureate degree. It may also be seen 
that 25.1 per cent have had postgraduate train- 
ing not represented by any degree and that only 
17.1 per cent have only the college baccalaureate 
degree without further training. 

The results of this chapter thus far would in- 
dicate that there are about two chances in one 
hundred of a preacher’s succeeding in the minis- 
try without the equivalent in training of an A.B. 
degree, and about seventeen chances in one hun- 
dred of success in the ministry without some post- 
graduate work. This does not mean, however, 
that success is due to education. Native ability 
seems to select and largely determine both the 
extent of education and of success. | 

In this connection, Mr. G. I. Hoover, General 
Secretary of the Indiana Christian Missionary 
Association, reports a very interesting study of 
the preachers of Indiana made on the basis of 
churches co-operating with the association. Of 
the 715 churches in the state, 375 were contribut- 
ing and 340 were noncontributing churches. The 
study indicates that general co-operativeness as 
well as success characterizes the leadership of a 
man of training. It reveals the following facts 
about the training of the preachers leading the 
two groups: 
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Ministers of 375 Contributing Churches 


College men 135 
Postgraduates 49 
Partial college 83 
High school 10 


Grade school or no definite information 58 


Ministers of 340 Noncontributing Churches 


College men 16 
Postgraduates 8 
Partial college 13 
High school 1 


Grade school or no definite information 33 


Academic degrees, however, by no means com- 
pletely represent a person’s education. One’s 
reading habits must also be taken into serious 
consideration. Table XXXVI has been worked 
out for the one hundred men who read the high- 
est number of books through the year. The table 
indicates each man’s age, position, academic de- 
grees, the number of magazines he reads regu- 
larly, the number of books he reads during the 
year, whether his name is among the 227 success- 
ful men being considered in this chapter and 
whether he has a general reputation for success 
in the ministry. 

This table is presented in order to show the 
relationship between academic training, reading, 
and success of the one hundred preachers report- 
ing having read the largest number of books dur- 
ing the year. All these preachers read twenty- 
five or more books and 58 per cent read ten or 
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TABLE XXXVI. SHOWING RECORD or 100 PREACHERS READING 

HIGHEST NUMBER oF Books DuRING YEAR IN RELATIONSHIP TO 

ACADEMIC DEGREES, MAGAZINES READ, POSITION, AND GENERAL 
SUCCESS AS A MINISTER 


| | MAGA- BOOKS 1a rete 
AGE | POSITION DEGREES | ZINES Wet SUCCESS- 
| VREAD !)) ares FUL? 
57 ~—«| Teacher | 
and | 
Secretary |Ph.B., Ph.M. 18 40 Yes 
35 |Pastor A.B. HALO aes os te 
52 |Pastor Meh 5 Vos | 9: |) VOR een aes 
44 |Pastor A.B., B.D., D.D: |" 10> |) SO aaaeeae 
33  |Pastor A.B., A.M. 9 » | O50: ieee 
64 |Teacher | 
and 
Preacher |A.B. A.M., Ph.D. 10 50 | Yes 
36 =©|Pastor A.B., B.D. EEN 52 Yes 
59 |Secretary {|A.B., A.M. | 5 | 40 Yes 
51 |Pastor ; |; 14 100 
33 ~=|Pastor PNA ENR MS VIBE, ED sacs) S| Yes 
44 {Pastor AB.) BD LAM 14 40 Yes 
44 |Pastor ALB Bw. ki hs 40°) Yee 
41 (Pastor 7M) 3 is Re i ot 
47  |Pastor B.L., A.M. ace: 60 Yes 
44 {Pastor A.B. BD: SH ay ree Yes 
39 Pastor A.B., A.M.* Gyr Gia 
49 /|Pastor Avi Belle: 20 100 Yes 
44 |Secretary |B.S.* 30 yt eee Yes 
56 |Pastor A.B.* | 6 aiersrom 
54 |Pastor A.B., A.M., B.D. 18 50 Yes 
37 ~=+|Pastor AB AM 8 52 Yes 
29 = |Pastor Altay Bi eae 
31 = |Teacher 
and | 
Preacher |A.B., B.D 10 50 Yes 
52 {Pastor ALB 14 | 40 Yes 
d7 |Secretary |A.B., LL.D. LO at Yes 
53 |Pastor A.B., A.M. 15 60 Yes 
47 |College A.B., A.M.* (eke 50 Yes 
President 
35 =|Pastor AB.) ACME BL: 28 52 Yes 
o7 |Pastor YW Sy 6 50 Yes 


——————— 
*Indicates additional work not indicated in degrees recorded. 
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TABLE XXVI.—CoNT’D 


MAGA- | Daap | 18 HE 
AGE POSITION DEGREES ZINES AN. |SUCCESS- 
READ | SUALLY FUL? 
35 |Pastor A.B., M.R.E 12 175 Yes 
40 |Pastor ALB) 20 52 
39 {Pastor A.B., B.D 6 40 Yes 
50 = |Pastor AIBS | 10 40 Yes 
44 Pastor pT o ape M5 20 125 Yes 
27 |Pastor S2B..0 Bu, 6 100 
37 ~=—-|Pastor ALB. B.D, 5 50 
31 {Pastor A.B.* 4 50 Yes 
27 ~=|Pastor A.B., B.D. 12 40 
52  |Pastor A.B., A.M. 4 50 
59 |Pastor A.B., A.M. 40 60 Yes 
34 |Pastor Aa a Bye). D 10 75 Yes 
34 |Pastor ALB S 19 75 Yes 
44 |Pastor A.B., A.M., B.D 4 50 Yes 
56 |Teacher 
and 
Preacher |A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 10 40 Yes 
58 |Pastor A.B.* 8 30 Yes 
42 (|Secretary |College but no de- 15 25 Yes 
gree 
55 jPastor A.B., A.M., B.D. 15 30 Yes 
28 {Pastor A.B., B.D. 8 30 Yes 
63 |Pastor A.M B.D.5.D.D: | 10 SD i Punk WS 
65 |Pastor Atha el i DD 5 25 Yes 
30 ~=|Pastor Asus... | 15 30 
42 |Pastor ACB A MPa D 12 30 Yes 
32 |Pastor A.B., A.M., B.D | 10 30 
30 |Pastor A.B., A.M. 13 25 Yes 
31 |Pastor AVE in bel. | 10 25 Yes 
36 |Pastor A.B. 7 30 Yes 
392 |Pastor |AB, AM, BD.| 14 25 Yes 
35 |Pastor A.B. 3 35 
34 + |Pastor A.B., A.M., B.D. 20 30 Yes 
30. ~=—-|Director of 
Rel. Ed. |A.B., M.R.E. 9 25 Yes 
39 |Pastor 2 years’ college | a 1) Yes 
63 {Pastor A.B., B.D. 8 25 
54 |Pastor A.B. 6 35 Yes 
55 |Pastor F095 Hae Wed AES AM BS 12 25 Yes 
36 =|Pastor A.B., A.M., B.D. 7 30 Yes 
36 ~=|Pastor ASB 8 30 Yes 


*Indicates additional work not indicated in degrees recorded. 
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TABLE XXVI.—CoNT’pD 


MAGA- | Loap | 18 HE 
AGE POSITION DEGREES ZINES AN- SUCCESS- 
READ | oatty| FUL? 
36 = |College | 
President |A.B., A.M. 12 25 Yes 
45 |Missionary|3 years’ college 4 52 
39 = |Teacher 
and 
Preacher |A.B., A.M. 12 30 Yes 
60 |Pastor College but no de- 4 30 
gree 
40 /|Pastor A.B.* 14 75 ee 
45 |Pastor Bsa 6 30 
55 ~=|Pastor Se: S 25 Yes 
o7:) Pastor pee sy) 10 25 Yes 
37 |Pastor A.B., A.M 7 25 Yes 
38 |Pastor A.B. 9 35 
50 ~=|Pastor College but no de- 10 30 
gree 
28 |Pastor ALBS 12 35 Yes 
48 |Pastor Ate gels Ba BE 12 25 
53 jPastor A.B., A.M. 18 25 Yes 
34 |Pastor bet bw: 9 30 
43 |Pastor A.B. 21 30 Yes 
56 {Pastor Asbo) 10 30 Yes 
43 (Pastor A.B. 12 25 
54 |Pastor A.B., B.D. 21 25 Yes 
60 /Pastor A.B. 12 25 Yes 
53 =|Pastor JAG 3 NA SSA 2 8 25 Yes 
52 + |Pastor A.B. 12 35 
59 |Pastor A.B.* 9 35 Yes 
51 |Pastor A.B., Ph.D 16 32 Yes 
41 |Pastor A.B. 9 52 Yes 
45 |Pastor A.B. 8 45 Yes 
34 |Pastor A.B. 100 
60 |Secretary 
and 
Preacher |A.B 15 30 Yes 
46 /|Pastor A.B., B.D. 4 25 
40 /|Pastor A.B., A.M. 8 30 Yes 
39 |Pastor Pied Soil 5 ABS 10 25 
39 |Pastor A.B., A.M. 10 25 Yes 
42 {Pastor A.B. 9 25 Yes 


*Indicates additional work not indicated in degrees recorded. 
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more magazines. Ninety-four per cent hold col- 
lege degrees; 5 per cent attended college but did 
not receive a degree; 61 per cent hold some post- 
graduate degree; 19 per cent hold a college de- 
gree and have had postgraduate training but no 
degree; one made no reference to education. Of 
this group, 73 per cent were checked as success- 
ful in the ministry. 3 


It is not to be concluded that education is the 
cause of success. There is, however, a close rela- 
tionship between education and success in the 
ministry of Disciples of Christ. 


5. WHAT DOES THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS REVEAL CON- 
CERNING THE EDUCATION OF THE PREACHER AND 
THE TYPE AND WORK OF HIS CHURCH ?— 


Table XXXVII is a study of the ministers, of 
the churches, and of the membership of the 
churches of Disciples of Christ, according to the 
training of the ministers. It shows very clearly 
and simply the extent of training of preachers in 
urban and rural territory and the number and 
percentage of churches and members served by 
each group. It also shows the total results in a 
combination of the urban and rural territories. 

A study of this table shows that the urban 
preachers with both college and seminary educa- 
tion constitute only 28.5 per cent of the total 
urban preachers. They preach for only 27.6 per 
cent of the total number of urban churches but 
the membership of these churches embraces 35.4 
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per cent of the total urban membership. In con- 
trast, the group of preachers with neither college 
nor seminary education comprises 26.0 per cent 
of the total number of urban preachers. They 
serve 26.8 per cent of the total urban churches 
but the membership of these churches constitutes 
only 17.7 per cent of the total urban membership. 
In brief, with approximately the same number 
of preachers and churches in each group, it 1s 
found that the group of preachers with both col- 
lege and seminary training serve a membership 
double that served by the group of preachers with 
neither college nor seminary training. 

Among the rural churches 51.4 per cent of the 
preachers have neither college nor seminary 
training and serve but 43.0 per cent of the rural 
membership. The table is consistent in showing 
that the better educated men serve a larger 
church constituency. 

The grand totals in the table reveal that 62.7 
per cent of the ministers are rural ministers and 
that 67.8 per cent of the churches are rural 
churches, but that only 39.6 per cent of the mem- 
bers have their membership in rural churches. 
On the other hand, 37.3 per cent of the ministers 
are urban and preach only to 32.2 per cent of the 
churches, but are responsible for 60.4 per cent of 
the total membership of the Brotherhood. 

Tables XXXVIII and XXXIX furnish detailed 
data for a comparative study of urban and rural 
preachers and churches. Likewise they give spe- 
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cific data for a comparative study of the churches 
within the two territories in the light of the edu- 
cation of their ministers. 


Table XX XVIII exhibits facts concerning the 
urban churches and the training of their minis- 
ters. It is observed that in all the churches the 
men with both college and seminary training 
serve, on the average, 98 more members per 
church than men with only college training, 70 
more members per church than men with semi- 
nary training only, and 238 more members per 
church than men with neither college nor semi- 
nary training. This table is consistent, on the 
whole, in showing that the preachers with the 
highest degree of education have the largest 
church membership, the largest budget, the larg- 
est Sunday school, and the most valuable church 
property. Other items in the table also are com- 
plimentary to the better trained. 

A question arises at one point which may or 
may not contradict this generalization, i.e., con- 
cerning the educational standing which is to be 
given the preachers who have only seminary 
training. It will be noticed in the table that this 
group ranks above the college group at some 
points. Among Disciples of Christ the educa- 
tional standing of a preacher trained in seminary 
only is uncertain. In the table this group has 
been arbitrarily rated as inferior to the college 
group. If this rating is correct, then the supe- 
riority of the group over the college group at cer- 
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tain points may be accounted for by the small 
number represented in the seminary group. They 
constitute but 3.9 per cent of the urban preach- 
ers and may be made up of men of above average 
ability and personality. 

Another fact regarding the proper interpreta- 
tion of the table should be mentioned; namely, in 
cases like the ‘‘number of Sunday school teach- 
ers per 100 scholars,’’ it is to be expected that 
the largest churches would have the smallest num- 
ber of teachers per 100 scholars because of the 
reasonable expectancy of larger classes. 


Table XX XIX is a specific study of rural min- 
isters and churches. The group of rural minis- 
ters with both college and seminary training has 
an average of 21 more ministers per church than 
the group with college training only, an average 
of 30 more members per church than the group 
with seminary training only, and an average of 
80 more members per church than the group with 
neither college nor seminary training. This table 
also is consistent, on the whole, in showing that 
the men who are better trained have larger 
churches, larger Sunday schools, larger budgets 
and more valuable church property than those of 
less education. The other points in the table are 
equally favorable to the better trained preachers. 
The items throughout tend to decrease with the 
degree of decrease in education of the preachers. 

These two tables of detailed data present inter- 
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esting groups of facts in support of the effective- 
ness of an educated ministry. 


SUMMARY 


The major findings in this chapter are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Of the 55 preachers listed in Who’s Who in 
America, 1928, exclusive of college presidents, 
98.1 per cent hold college degrees; 32.7 per cent 
hold divinity degrees; 56.3 per cent hold grad- 
uate degrees. 

2. Of the 58 preachers noted for holding long 
and constructive pastorates, 94.7 per cent hold 
college degrees; 34.4 per cent hold divinity de- 
grees; 34.4 per cent hold graduate degrees. 

3. Of the 57 preachers in official and executive 
positions in the Brotherhood, 96.4 per cent hold 
college degrees, 24.4 per cent hold divinity de- 
grees; 64.8 per cent hold graduate degrees. 

4. Of the 57 preachers selected on the basis of 
constructive work in some specific line of church 
activity, 100 per cent hold college degrees; 35.0 
per cent hold divinity degrees; 29.7 per cent hold 
graduate degrees. 

3). A positive relationship exists between the 
extent of a minister’s education, the amount of 
reading he does, and his reputation for suecess 
in the ministry. 

6. There is a very positive i: between 
the extent of the minister’s education and the 
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number of members in his church, the size of his 
church budget, the number in his Sunday school, 
and the value of his church property. All data 
tend to show that the general prosperity and 
health of the church is better in churches served 
by educated pastors. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHAT COLLEGE COURSES AND CAMPUS 
ACTIVITIES HAVE BEEN FOUND TO 
BE OF MOST VALUE? 


HE curriculum problem is a perennial one. 

There must be continual adjustment to the 
needs and demands of a progressive social order. 
A curriculum designed to give vocational train- 
ing to leaders needs to be particularly sensitive 
to the elements of progress in present society and 
prophetic in observing trends toward what is to 
constitute the life of tomorrow. In no field of 
education should this be more true than in the 
training of religious leaders. Because of their 
training, their intellectual integrity, their natural 
ability and the diversity of their interests, reli- 
gious leaders should command the respect and 
challenge the co-operation of leaders in all other 
fields. For this reason colleges and seminaries 
training for religious leadership should be ever 
vigilant and in constant touch with the demands 
made upon religious leaders so as better to pre- 
pare them for their tasks. 

With this commonly accepted fact in mind, this 
chapter is to present the curriculum courses and 
the extra-curricular activities found most valu- 
able to the preachers around whom this study is 
built. 
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1. WHAT STUDIES HAVE BEEN FOUND MOST VALUABLE 
IN THE WORK OF A MINISTER ?— 


The questionnaire to the preachers requested 
that they list those studies pursued in college and 
seminary which they had found most useful and 
valuable as a part of their training for the min- 
istry. Table XL presents the results of this in- 
TaBLE XL. UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CouRSES SPECIFIED 


AS VALUABLE BY 344 PREACHERS, AND THE PERCENTAGE 
Inpicatinag EacH CoursrE 


COURSE PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Bible 73.2 
English 55.8 
History 44.4 
Physical Sciences 39.5 
Philosophy 39.2 
Sociology 37.5 
Psychology 37.5 
Homileties 31.9 
Church History 31.9 
~ Religious Education 30.2 
Ancient Languages 24.8 
Pastoral Theology 18.3 
Publie Speaking 16.0 
Missions and Comparative Religions 14.8 
Theology 11 
Ethics 10 
Logic 
Doctrine 
Education 
Economics 
Apologetics 


Modern Languages 
Social Sciences 
Mathematics 
Hermeneutics 
Psychology of Religion 
Archaeology 
Music 
Christian Art 
Church Organization 
* Publie Worship 
Evangelism 
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quiry with the percentage of preachers indicating 
the various general courses. This table includes 
the combined undergraduate and _ graduate 
courses. Many specific studies were listed which 
have been presented under the proper general 
heading. 

Table XLI shows the general graduate courses 
considered most useful by 175 preachers. 
TABLE XLI. GRADUATE COURSES LISTED AS VALUABLE BY 175 


PREACHERS AND THE PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS INDICATING 
EACH COURSE 


COURSE PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Bible 52.9 
History 52.9 
Sociology 37.0 
Philosophy 35.9 
Religious Education 35.3 
Homileties 32.3 
Theology 31.1 
Languages 17.6 
Psychology 15.9 
Pastoral Theology 13.5 
Christian Doctrine 12.3 
Comparative Religion 11.8 
Edueation 8.2 
Missions 8.2 
Publie Speaking 7.0 
Psychology of Religion 6.4 
Ethics 5.3 
Worship 4.7 
Economies 4.7 
Christian Art 4.1 
Apologeties 4.1 
Science 4.1 
Archaeology 4.1 
Church Organization 2.9 


Comparing the two tables from the standpoint 
of ranking, it is found that biblical courses con- 
tinue to stand first or highest, history jumps from 
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third to second place and ties honors with biblical 
courses, sociology climbs from sixth to third 
place, philosophy from fifth to fourth place, reli- 
gious education from tenth to fifth place, homi- 
letics from eighth to sixth place, theology from 
fifteenth to seventh place. 

In Table XL the first ten courses are listed by 
more than 30 per cent of the preachers; in Table 
XLI the first seven courses are listed by more 
than 30 per cent of the preachers. 

These two tables can only be interpreted in a 
very relative fashion for two reasons: first, the 
preachers in each case who listed these courses 
cover a wide range of ages, the older men taking 
their college and seminary work from one to three 
decades earlier than the younger men; second, 
many of the courses in each list have been incor- 
porated into the curriculum of the colleges and 
Seminaries within the past one or two decades. 
These facts may also explain the rankings of 
many of the courses. Table XLI is less affected 
by these facts than Table XL for the reason that 
graduate training of ministers has increased with 
rapidity within very recent years. 


2. WHAT FACTORS CONTRIBUTED TO MAKING COURSES 
VALUABLE ?— 


The preachers were requested to indicate after 
each course they listed as valuable to them in the 
work of the ministry, which of the following fac- 
tors contributed most toward making it valuable, 
ie 
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. The content of the course itself. 
. The method of instruction. 

The personality of the teacher. 

. The personnel of the class. 

. Personal inclination or aptitude. 


cr ye co bo EY 


This was done fairly consistently. Many as- 
signed two factors, and some as many as three 
factors, as contributing to the value of a course. 
Table XLII gives the results of this investigation 
in percentages of preachers assigning the factors. 


TABLE XLII. PERCENTAGE oF PREACHERS ASSIGNING VALUE OF 
COURSES. TO SPECIFIC FACTORS 


FACTOR PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Content of the course 44.5 
Method of instruction 12.9 
Personality of the teacher 27.0 
Personnel of the class 3.0 
Personal inclination and aptitude 12.6 


Chart IV presents these results in graphic 
form. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
the results of this table is that the major factors 
contributing to the value of a course of study in 
college are content of the course and personality 
of the teacher. 


3. WHAT STUDIES WERE OF LEAST VALUE ?— 


The preachers were also asked to list the 
courses which they had found of least value to 
them in their ministerial work. Two hundred 
and forty-one preachers listed one or more 
courses. These studies are exhibited in Table 
XLIII, on page 176, with the percentage of the 
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241 preachers mentioning each course. The table 
presents mostly general courses grouping specific 
courses which may have been mentioned. 


TABLE XLIII. Courses Founp or LEAST VALUE T0 241 
PREACHERS, WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS LISTING 
EACH COURSE 


COURSE PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Ancient Languages 51.0 
Mathematics 41.4 
Physical Sciences 24.1 
Modern Languages 22.0 
Bible 11.2 
Philosophy hy 
Psychology 
Theology 


Social Science 
Missions and Comparative Religions 
History 

Economies 

English 

~«-Religious Education 
Logie 

Church History 
Doctrine 

Publie Speaking 
Pastoral Theology 
Ethics 

Homiletics 
Sociology 
Apologetics 
Psychology of Religion 
Education 

Church Organization 
Military Science 
Hermeneutics 
Christian Art 
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Though physical sciences, ancient languages, 
and biblical courses rank comparatively high in 
both lists, there is no inconsistency in that fact. 
It means, simply, that these subjects, like most 
of the others, were considered valuable by some 
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men and not valuable by others. The significance 
is in the relationship and the ratio these subjects 
bear toward other subjects in the lists. The 
preachers were consistent in listing courses and 
there is no overlapping in the two lists. 

Of the 124 men listing ancient languages as of 
little or no value, 39.7 per cent specified Greek, 
34.7 per cent specified Hebrew, 25.6 per cent speci- 
fied Latin. The persons listing these as of little 
or no value were practically unanimous in say- 
ing the languages were of ‘‘no practical use’’ and 
their chief value was ‘‘mental discipline.’’ The 
feeling was expressed that the ‘‘light is not worth 
the candle.’’ 


Of the physical sciences, chemistry was listed 
three times to physics’ once, and biology was 
listed by only three out of the fifty-eight men list- 
ing physical science courses as not valuable. Only 
these three specific courses were mentioned. 

Of the biblical courses listed as having little 
or no value, the reasons assigned consistently 
were ‘‘personality of the teacher,’’ ‘‘method of 
instruction,”’ ‘‘too eritical,’’ and ‘‘not practical.’’ 

All the preachers who listed their homiletics 
courses as of little value said they were so be- 
cause they were ‘‘too artificial.’’ 

The feeling of the seven preachers who listed 
religious education courses as of little value is 
well expressed by Preacher Number 10 who says: 
‘“*T feel that all my courses are essential. But I 
feel my religious education training of least value. 
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Too much theory, not practical. But I do not 
mean it has no place in our schools.’’ 

Those listing pastoral theology courses did so 
without exception because they found these 
courses ‘‘theoretical.’’ | 

These five examples are cited for two reasons: 
first, because three of them ranked rather high 
in both the valuable and least valuable lists; and 
second, to give examples of the reasons which 
were assigned as making courses of little value. 


4. WHAT FIELDS OF STUDY ARE MOST VALUABLE FOR 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION ?— 

Table XLIV gives the results of one section of 
the questionnaire sent to the preachers. Twelve 
general fields of study were listed on the ques- 
tionnaire and the preachers were requested to 
rate each field as either of major value, valu- 
TABLE XLIV. PERCENTAGE TABLE SHOWING RELATIVE EVALUA- 


TION WHICH 435 PREACHERS GIVE TO 12 GENERAL FIELDS 
OF LEARNING FOR MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


RELATIVE VALUES 


GENERAL COURSES VERY LITTLE 
VALUABLE] ALUABLE! Vv aLuE 
Physical Sciences 21.8 49.4 iat 
Bible 97.0 2.5 0.5 
Languages 23.6 45.5 25.0 
Religious Education 74,8 19.0 3.5 
Education 25.4 55.1 12.4 
Philosophy 47.1 36.0 11.0 
Psychology 58.4 33.1 3.0 
History 59.0 34.7 2.2 
English Tei 17.7 at 
Sociology 50.5 39.0 9.6 
Economies 20.5 45.7 29.8 
Missions and Comparative Religions! 64.3 | 25.3 6.4 
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able, or of minor value in a course outlined for 
the purpose of ministerial education. 

This table ranks the fields of study as valuable 
in the following order: 


. Bible courses. 

. English. | 

. Religious Education. 
. Missions and Comparative Religions. 
. History. 

. Psychology. 

. Sociology. 

. Philosophy. 

. Education. 

. Physical Sciences. 

. Languages. 

. Economies. 
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5. WHAT EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES DID PREACH- 
ERS FIND MOST VALUABLE ?— 


The questionnaire to the preachers carried a 
list of twenty-seven possible extra-curricular ac- 
tivities with the request that they check each one 
as being either very valuable, valuable, or of lit- 
tle value to them while in college. 


The results of this investigation are exhibited 
in Table XLV. There were 435 preachers who 
made the evaluations shown in this table. Some 
of the preachers omitted a few activities in their 
checking, which makes most of the total percent- 
ages fall short of 100 per cent, but this in no 
sense invalidates the results obtained. 
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TABLE XLV. SHOWING RELATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS ExTRA- 
CURRICULAR AGENCIES ON CAMPUS, AS INDICATED BY 
435 PREACHERS 


Sl ——— 
RELATIVE VALUES 


AGENCY VERY |.........| LITTLE 
VALUABLE| AUUABLE) Varun 
Sunday School 37.0 29.8 26.4 
Personal Work 22.3 43.9 22.8 
Lectureships 26.6 41.8 19.7 
Y. M. OC. A, 14.0 23.4 45.9 
Visiting Preachers 29.6 37.7 22.7 
Christian Endeavor 35.8 31.7 21.8 
Friendships 68.5 23.9 2.5 
Library 55.8 32.4 6.6 
Student Volunteer 13.5 25.5 38.4 
Chapel 27.8 45.9 20.2 
Literary Societies 35.1 32.4 18.1 
Practice in Religious Work 62.0 19.3 8.5 
Fraternities 5.0 14.9 50.8 
Athletics 9.6 26.2 47.3 
Ministerial Association | 26.2 38.0 23.2 
Prayer Meetings 30.1 35.6 22.7 
Informal Discussions 31.5 38.0 16.5 
Contacts with Faculty 65.0 24.6 6.6 
Social Life 23.9 51.0 14.7 
Debating Teams 35.0 30.8 25.2 
Literary Clubs 14.9 30.2 29.5 
Dramatics 11.0 28.5 35.0 
Student Government 10.1 28.5 35.0 
Honor System 14.6 20.7 31.7 
Glee Club 6.5 21.7 37.5 
Coeducation 22.8 34.2 20.2 
Lyceum Courses 11.9 28.0 35.6 


These evaluations place highest in importance 
the following, ranked in order: 


1. Friendships formed 68.5 
2. Contacts with faculty 65.0 
3. Practice in religious work 62.0 
4. Library 55.8 
5. Social life 50.8 


These, which stand highest in evaluation, to- 
gether with the total results shown in the table, 
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would indicate that some of the things which have 
been considered as by-products of campus life are 
really most essential and valuable. Also, the in- 
formal and unorganized life takes precedent over 
the organized activities of the college campus. 


SUMMARY 


The experiences accruing from preaching and 
caring for parish activities should form a reliable 
basis for evaluating the curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings of the colleges and semi- 
naries. Briefly, the verdict of the preachers in 
this regard is as follows: 


1. When the total of their education, under- 
graduate and graduate studies, was taken into 
account, the subjects of chief value were: Bible, 
English, history, science, philosophy, sociology, 
psychology, homiletics, church history, religious 
education. 

2. When graduate studies alone were consid- 
ered, the most valuable studies were: Bible, his- 
tory, sociology, philosophy, religious education, 
homiletics, theology. 

3. The chief factors contributing to the value 
of courses were: the content of the course, the 
personality of the teacher. 

4. The studies mentioned as of least use in the 
ministry were: ancient languages, mathematics, 
the sciences, modern languages. 
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0. The general fields of study judged most es- 
sential were: biblical, English, religious educa- 
tion, Missions, comparative religion, history and 
psychology. 

6. The extra-curricular opportunities esteemed 
of greatest significance were: friendships formed, 
fellowship with faculty, practice in religious 
work, library advantages, social life. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHAT COURSES AND ACTIVITIES ARE 
OFFERED AND ENCOURAGED BY 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES? 


qian chapter turns from the preachers to the 

students and the educational institutions in 
an attempt to discover where the students are 
located and what is being offered in the schools 
today. 


1. How MANY MINISTERIAL STUDENTS OF DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST ARE ENROLLED IN VARIOUS INSTITU- 
TIONS ?— 

A study of the 1928 Year Book of Disciples of 
Christ, together with college and university cata- 
logues and individual investigation results, re- 
veals that there are 1,384 ministerial and mis- 
sionary students in all Disciples of Christ 
institutions training men and women for the min- 
istry. There are 126 in six of the leading semi- 
naries’ of the United States. This would make 
a total of 1,510 in the two groups of schools. Of 
those attending Disciples of Christ institutions 
146, or 10.5 per cent, are doing postgraduate 

1This figure includes the students in those colleges of Disciples 


of Christ which are not affiliated with the Board of Education 
of Disciples of Christ. 

Institutions referred to are: Chicago Divinity School, Yale 
Divinity School, Hartford Seminary Foundation, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Vanderbilt School of Religion, and Boston 
University School of Religious Education and Social Service. 
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work, while of the total of both groups, 272, or 
18 per cent, are doing postgraduate work. This 
means, of course, that all those enrolled in the 
six leading seminaries are doing postgraduate 
work. Of those in Disciples of Christ schools 
which were listed in the 1928 Year Book, 899, or 
64.8 per cent, are doing college work, and 22, or 
1.6 per cent, are doing preparatory work. Of the 
146 doing graduate work in Disciples of Christ in- 
stitutions, 63, or 43.1 per cent, are at Disciples 
Divinity House, affiliated with the. Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago. These men are, in 
reality, enrolled at the Disciples Divinity House 
because of the large facilities of the Divinity 
School of the university. If, therefore, these men 
be counted off the number enrolled in Disciples 
of Christ institutions and only those counted who 
are in Disciples of Christ institutions because of 
what Disciples of Christ institutions are offer- 
ing, it will be found that only 83 men and women 
are doing graduate work in the ministry in Dis- 
ciples of Christ institutions, while 126 are en- 
rolled in the six leading seminaries of the coun- 
try. That means that only 39.7 per cent of 
Disciples of Christ men and women doing post- 
graduate ministerial work are enrolled in strictly 
Disciples of Christ schools with the offerings and 
facilities of such schools, while 60.3 per cent are 
enrolled in the six leading seminaries. 

Table XLVI shows a tabulation made on the 
basis of the 1928 Year Book of Disciples of Christ 
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with reference to Disciples of Christ colleges. It 
deals only with totals and not with specific in- 
stitutions. 

Of the total 1,067 students preparing for Chris- 
tian work, 713, or 86.8 per cent, were studying for 
the ministry; 79, or 9.1 per cent, for missionary 
work; 257, or 24.1 per cent, for other Christian 
vocations. 


2. WHAT COURSES ARE THESE STUDENTS TAKING ?— 

In order to get some basis for answering this 
question and the questions which follow, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared for students. This was 
sent in sufficient numbers to the dean or a respon- 
sible faculty member of each school with the re- 
quest that he have them filled out by upperclass- 
men, especially those doing some preaching. One 
hundred and seven replies were received, repre- 
senting eight Disciples of Christ colleges and 
three leading seminaries. It was computed that on 
the basis of the request there were 755 possible re- 
plies, which meant that there was a 14.0 per cent 
response.’ Of these, 42.0 per cent were doing post- 
graduate work; 23.3 per cent were seniors in col- 
lege ; 25.2 per cent were juniors; 6.5 per cent were 
sophomores; 2.8 per cent did not specify their 
class. Of the total number of questionnaires re- 
turned, 23.3 per cent were from students pur- 

3The 1928 Year Book of Disciples of Christ lists but 481 


students doing some preaching. If this figure is used as a 
basis of possible replies, 22.2 per cent returns were received. 
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suing postgraduate work in one of the six lead- 
ing seminaries, 

a) Courses of students in Disciples of Christ 
colleges. 

The ministerial students who are studying in 
Disciples of Christ colleges reported the following 
courses, ranked in order of frequency of mention: 


feed 


. Bible courses. 

. Philosophical courses. 
. Religious Education. 
. Greek. 

. English. 

. Public Worship. 

. Church History. 

. Physical Sciences. 

. Homileties. 

. Sociology. 

. Pastoral Theology. 

. Hebrew. 

. Missions and Comparative Religions. 
. Sacred Music. 

. History. 

. Psychology. 

. Christian Doctrine. 

. Ethics. 

. Publie Speaking. 

. Education. 

. Physical Education. 

. Church Administration. 
. Logie. 

. Apologetics. 
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20. Theology. 
26. Economics. 
27. Modern Languages. 


These same students report courses of religious 
and biblical content taken previously which rank 
as follows: 


1. Bible courses. 

2. Religious Education. 

3. Practical Theology. 

4, Greek. 

5. Church History. 7 
6. Christian Doctrine. 

7. Missions and Comparative Religions. 
8. Hebrew. 

9. Theology. 

10. Philosophy. 

11. Apologetics. 

12. Public Worship. 

13. Psychology. 

14. Ethies. 

15. Church Administration. 
16. Chureh Music. 


Studied in comparison with the courses found 
to be of great value and of little value to the 
preachers, as exhibited in Table XL and Table 
XLII, respectively, these two lists reveal the 
fact that some of the courses that are listed high 
in point of value, psychology and sociology, for 
example, rank relatively low when we consider 
the courses that students are actually taking in 
the schools. Other courses like ancient languages, 
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which have a prominent place in these lists, are 
rated of little value by the preachers. However, 
it should not be expected that these undergrad- 
uate courses, designed for a much larger group 
than the ministerial students, should conform 
very closely to the courses judged by the preach- 
ers to be of greatest use in their profession. 

b) Courses of Disciples of Christ men in lead- 
mg seminaries. 

The courses listed below are those taken by 
the men who are enrolled in the leading semi- 
naries, ranked in the order of frequency of men- 
tion: 

. Religious Education. 
Bible courses. 

Church History. 

Social Sciences. 

. Practical Theology. 

. Theology. 

. Public Speaking. 

. Psychology. 

. Education. 

. Comparative Religions. 
. Philosophy of Religions. 
. Church Organization and Administration. 
. Pastoral Theology. 

. Rural Problems. 

. Philosophy. 

. Pulpit Delivery. 

. Psychiatry. 
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Courses of religious and biblical content pre- 
viously taken by seminary students, ranked in 
order of frequency of mention: 


. Bible courses. 
. Religious Education. 
. Church History. 


Homileties. 


. Philosophy of Religion. 

. Social Sciences. 

. Publie Worship. 

. Missions and Comparative Religions. 
. Public Speaking. 

10. 
nin be 
1 
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14. 


Social Ethies. 
Pastoral Theology. 
Theology. 

Church Management. 
Christian Doctrine. 


3. WHAT COURSES NOT NOW OFFERED DO THE STU- 
DENTS DESIRE THEIR SCHOOLS TO OFFER ?— 
a) Students in Disciples of Christ colleges. 
The undergraduate men in Disciples of Christ 
colleges were asked to suggest what courses other 
than those now being offered in their colleges 
would be helpful to ministerial students. The 
replies on this point are given in the following 
list, ranked in order of frequency of mention: 
1. Public Speaking. 
2. Pastoral Theology. 


3. 
4. 
O. 


Church Administration and Finance. 
Homileties. 
Evangelism. 
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. Sacred Music. 

. Comparative Religions. 
. Church Architecture. 

9. Church History. 

10. Leadership Training. 
11. Philosophy of Religion. 
12. Psychology of Religion. 


os oS 


A few replies seem so pertinent in expressing 
student sentiment that they are quoted here in 
full: 

Student Number 12: ‘‘A practical course in calling 
upon the sick, performing weddings and funerals and 
actions thereafter. In fact, the same thing as a labo- 
ratory where these are actually done. Also a course 
in church board organization and vital questions to be 
solved.’’ 


Student Number 31: ‘‘A practical course in the 
preparation and practice of weddings, funerals, bap- 
tisms and taking confessions.’’ 


Student Number 8: ‘‘A course dealing with the 
problems of small churches.’’ 


b) Students in leading seminaries. 


The students in the seminaries suggested the 
following courses, ranked in the order of fre- 
quency of mention: 


. Practical Theology. 

. Supervised Pastoral Work. 

. Chureh Architecture. 

. Sacred Music. 

. Delivery of Sermons. 

. Missions and Comparative Religions. 
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7. Art Appreciation. 
8. Religious Drama. 
9. Rural Church. 
10. Clinic Courses in Social Service. 
11. Accounting. | 

12. Chureh Finance. 

13. Personal Work. 
14. Vocational Guidance. 

15. Clinie Courses in Worship. 

16. Psychiatry. 

17. Ministerial Etiquette. 
18. Evangelism. 


~ 


The two lists in this section show that at least 
two-thirds of the suggestions indicate a desire 
for courses dealing very directly and specifically 
with practical problems by the use of practical 
methods. 


4. IN WHAT FIELDS, OTHER THAN STRICTLY BIBLICAL 
AND RELIGIOUS, SHOULD A MINISTER BE 
TRAINED ?— 


The one hundred and seven students from 
whom questionnaires were returned gave some 
reply on this point. 

Table XLVII indicates the’ fields and also 
the percentage of students specifying such fields 
as essential to adequate ministerial education. 


Oo. WHAT COURSES OF CLINIC NATURE ARE OFFERED ?— 


The students were asked to specify what work 
their schools were giving for ministerial students 
which would compare favorably with the clinic of 
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TABLE XLVII. Srupent RATING or Non-BIBLICAL FIELDS or 


STUDY 
FIELD PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
Science 52.3 
Sociology 45.8 
Philosophy 34.5 
Psychology 34.5 
Public Speaking 28.0 
English 26.1 
History | 26.1 
Literature 21.5 
Economics Lien 
Music 15.0 
Education 12.1 
Languages 12.1 
Business Administration 9.3 
Ethics 5.6 
Logic and Debate 4.6 
Public Health 2.8 
Salesmanship 1.8 


a medical college or the practice court of a law 
college. 

It was easy to tell that the students were rather 
hard put in most cases to describe any course to 
be such, but the results are nevertheless inter- 
esting. Student preaching was cited as many 
times as any other three activities. It was found, 
however, that in their catalogues 77.7 per cent 
of the institutions advertised the splendid oppor- 
tunities for students, who so desired, to have a 
church and to preach. But in every case the fact 
was mentioned under the head of ‘‘Student Self- 
Support’’ and never in the curricula offerings 
as an integral part of the educational scheme of 
the college. It would seem that in this sugges- 
tion probably lies the best educational opportu- 
nity the college has to supervise and guide the 
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student preacher in the actual task of adminis- 
tering the work of the local church. This should 
involve more than a discussion of the problems 
the student sees and reports for consideration. 
It should mean comradeship on the field, helping 
the student see the problems, and showing him 
how to build up a technique to solve them. 


The actual courses which were mentioned in 
answer to this question are listed below in the 
order of frequency of mention: 


. Homileties. 

. Practice Preaching. 
. Religious Education. 
. Debating. 

. Practicum. 

. Public Speaking. 

. Faculty co-operation with student preachers. 


“Im OR Co DD 


Other suggestions which were made showed a 
complete misunderstanding of the question. 


Number 5 in the list above is a course offered 
at the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago under the Department of Practical Theology 
and under the subhead Religious Education. It 
is described as follows: : 


Practicum: A study of problems which arise directly 
out of practice. Students will engage in field work un- 
der supervision of the department and will meet for 
class work two hours each week. 


This seems to come nearest to a clinic course of 
any described in the catalogues. It is realized, 
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of course, that it is not always easy to determine 
the nature of a course by the catalogue descrip- 
tion. At the same time, pastoral theology courses 
seem to be almost completely confined to the class- 
room and, to a great extent, to lecture courses. 


6. ON WHAT BASIS DO DiIscIPLES OF CHRIST MINIS- 
TERIAL STUDENTS SELECT INSTITUTIONS FOR POST- 
GRADUATE WORK ?— 

Of the students of Disciples of Christ colleges 
who answered the questionnaire, 72.2 per cent 
stated that they plan to take postgraduate work 
in some institution. Most of the remaining 27.8 
per cent are now doing postgraduate work in 
Disciples of Christ institutions. 

To the question of where they plan to pursue 
postgraduate work and why each selected the par- 
ticular institution which he specified for grad- 
uate work, the following answers were received, 
ranked in order of frequency of mention: 


bad 


. Educational standing. 
. Financial reasons. 

. Religious atmosphere. 
. Brotherhood school. 
Conservative. 

. Liberal. 

. Interdenominational. 
. Location (near). 

. Wide contacts. 

. Modern thinking. 

. Freedom of thought. 
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12. Sentiment (father attended). 
13. Practical research. 
14. Equipment. 


To the question of whether they would prefer to 
do postgraduate work in an institution of Dis- 
ciples of Christ if it had similar standing in the 
educational world, 70.9 per cent said they would; 
14.0 per cent said they would not; the remaining 
15.1 per cent were indefinite. The reasons as- 
signed are given below: 


A. OF UNDERGRADUATES IN DISCIPLES or CHRIST COL- 
LEGES. 


1. Reasons for ‘‘yes’’ replies. 
a) Because of brotherhood teachings. 

1) ‘‘I believe they teach the Bible more ac- 
cording to my own views, without sec- 
tarian creeds and ideas.”’ 

2) “‘I prefer to do all of my work under the 
direct influence of Disciple owned and 
managed schools with professors fully 
committed to the simple teachings of the 
New Testament Church.’’ 

3) ““Because of my church preferences, and 
would rather risk them in instructing 
me.”’ 

4) ‘Because I prefer being trained in an in- 
stitution which teaches my belief.’’ 

15) ‘‘They come nearer giving the fundamen- 
tal teachings of Jesus.’’ 

18) ‘‘The chureh should recognize the need of 
highly trained leaders and should have 
their own institutions to prepare leaders 
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adequately for the peculiar task of re- 
storing New Testament Christianity. 
This cannot be done properly in denomi- 
national, general or state institutions.’’ 

62) ‘‘Since that is the church I am most in- 
terested in I would want to know all I 
could about the church in doctrine, meth- 
ods, traditions, ete.’’ 


6b) Because of brotherhood contact and ¢co-opera- 


tion. 
D) “*To keep vital contact with the brother- 
hood.’’ 


6) “‘Desiring to always be with Disciples of 
Christ, I feel that such an institution 
would be the place to take work, yet it 
is doubtful if men the type of Dr. Coffin 
and Dr. Fosdick would be found in an 
institution of a pure denominational 
type.”’ 

7) “‘Just to be identified and more closely 
connected with the Disciple Church or- 
ganization. ’’ 

9) ‘It will be in line with my future work.”’ 

11) ‘‘It is much easier to keep in close contact 
with the entire brotherhood.”’ 

13) ‘‘Churches prefer men trained in our col- 
leges.’’ 

14) “‘I could better prepare to preach to the 
Disciples of Christ in one of their insti- 
tutions. ’’ 

17) “‘Keeps one in close touch with and in re- 
lation to the particular needs and condi- 
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tions into which he expects to give his 
life.’’ 

31) “‘I would be better prepared to preach in 
this brotherhood.’’ 

61) ‘‘All my training would be with my own 
brotherhood.’’ | 

68) ‘‘Professors would have a closer touch 
with our own problems.’’ 

48) ‘‘Because it creates and leaves a better im- 
pression with the Disciple congregations 
and the world at large.’’ 

49) ‘“‘Beeause of fellowship of brotherhood. 
Strongly opposed, however, to overem- 
phasized sectarianism. ”’ 

02) “‘T want to keep in touch with the church 
leaders.’’ 

04) “* I would because of a desire to co-oper- 
ate with the brotherhood of which I 
consider myself a part.’’ 

c) Because of atmosphere and spirit. 

10) ‘Because a religious atmosphere is main- 
tained there, and influence of instruc- 
LOrs), 

27) “‘Because of the Christian atmosphere and 
doctrine. ’’ 

66) ‘Because the spirit of Christianity should 
permeate the teachings of a religious 
school.’’ 

93) ‘‘T like the atmosphere created by the his- 
tory and the purpose of the Disciples of 
Christ.”’ 

43) ‘‘More spirit and Sympathy of the Disci- 
ples.’ 
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d) Because of conservative and safe attitude. 

65) ‘‘Possibly less ‘higher criticism.’ ’’ 

72) ‘‘Because the Disciples are conservative 
and constructive.’’ 

44) ‘‘There would not be so much to unlearn.”’ 

2. Reasons for ‘‘no’’ replies. 
a) Because of tendency to be narrow in spirit. 

47) ‘‘Because it might be too ‘hidebound’ or 
‘doctrinal,’ not broad enough to give the 
full and ‘abundant life.’ ’’ 

80) ‘‘The term, Disciples of Christ, loses its 
significance in the wider and bigger 
areas of human experience. No. ‘Our 
Plea’ becomes a petty symbol after one 
relates Jesus to the needs of the world.’’ 

6) Because its contacts would be limited. 

00) “‘I believe not, as the four years in a Dis- 
ciples college are sufficient to give an 
adequate conception of the scope of the 
ehureh. I believe in the larger univer- 
sity, one is better equipped to meet and 
to know the problems of men.”’ 

64) ‘‘I believe a preacher should be broader 
than some of the narrow schools, and the 
contact of another school will have that 
tendency. However, I do believe our col- 
leges should have better graduate 
schools.’’ 

16) ‘‘To get first-hand information of the fel- 
lowship with other church movements in 
the United States.’’ 
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23) ‘‘Not unless it was a large school like Yale 
where men from all the churches would 
come. ’’ 


B. OF POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS IN DIscIPLES oF CHRIST 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Reasons for ‘‘yes’’ replies. 


a@) Because brotherhood school is essential. 
77) “Disciple ministers are not made by Meth- 
odist or Congregational schools.’’ 
69) ‘‘Because we have a particular work to do 
and are trained for that.”’ 


b) Because of association and acquaintances. 

33) “‘I prefer association with Christian 
Church men. They are more often in 
harmony with the ideals of the Restora- 
tion Movement, and they know more of 
the needs of the Christian churches.’’ 

41) ‘‘Would subsequently have wider ac- 
quaintances in the brotherhood.’’ 

c) Because of desire to co-operate. 

34) ‘To support our work, because I believe 
where our colleges are equally equipped 
with other colleges, they give a broader 
and deeper education.’’ 

35) ‘‘Because I could strengthen the things I 
believe to be the only remedy for reli- 
gious chaos.”’ 


d) Because of teaching and training. 
26) “‘Because I believe we have the right view 
of the New Testament and want to study 
it with men who have the same view.’’. 
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38) ‘Disciples outlook is liberal and scholarly 
—will afford better training for Disciple 
churches. ’’ 

42) ‘‘Because of its understanding of the prob- 
lems of our brotherhood.’’ 

2. Reasons for ‘‘no’’ replies. 

78) ‘‘Because of the limited sphere in which 
religion is taught in denominational 
schools. ’’ 

75) “‘Because I prefer a non-denominational 
school for graduate work, but a Disci- 
ples school for undergraduate work.”’’ 


C. OF POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS IN LEADING SEMINARIES. 
1. Reasons for ‘‘yes’’ replies. 

87) ‘‘Because of its contacts.”’’ 

83) “‘It would make possible the development 
of a sense of fellowship with others who 
are to carry on work with the same 
group.”’ 

89) ‘‘Because of the ministerial environmental 
associations, by means of which a group 
consciousness could be built up in which 
I could be a member. There is no reason 
why the Disciples of Christ should not 
have a graduate school of high standing. 
If our ‘brethren’ want us to be ‘indoc- 
trinated’ with the New Testament gospel 
let them get busy and build such an in- 
stitution for us. Meanwhile, why criti- 
cise us for wanting an education with 
which to perform God’s work ?’’ 
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91) ‘‘Immaterial. I probably would have 
taken my work there if they had had 
such a school because of the community 
of interest among student body and bet- 
ter acquaintance of brotherhood in the 
large.’’ 

2. Conditional replies. 

105) ‘‘Provided it attract to itself students 
from many religious bodies, and had on 
its faculty a good representation of other 
groups. After doing all undergraduate 
work in the small denominational schools 
the larger contacts seem essential.’’ 

92) “‘Yes, provided its appeal extended be- 
yond the bounds of the communion and 
other communions were represented on 
the faculty.”’ 

101) ‘‘Yes, if it is not sectarian, i.e., if it has an 
interdenominational view, but yet has 
the Disciples background.’’ 

106) ‘Providing we had one of high standing 
educationally, with the true genius of 
the Disciple brotherhood, namely, a 
spirit of unity and interdenominational 
understanding. It must not be dogmatic 
in theology but allow for growth as well 
as recognize differences of opinion.’’ 

3. Reasons for ‘‘no’’ replies. 

90) **Prefer interdenominational.’’ 

84) ‘‘T believe that postgraduate work should 
be done in an institution other than one 
belonging to the Disciples of Christ, be- 
eause the contacts which are made out- 
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85) 


93) 


82) 


94) 


95) 


96) 


97) 
98) 


99) 


side the denomination, the tendency to 
develop a sympathetic understanding of 
all church groups.’’ 

‘“Advantage of interdenominational con- 
tact, overcoming prejudices. ’’ 

‘*T believe it is well to study and better 
understand the .denominations than to 
have all of my training in Disciples of 
Christ schools.”’ 

‘*T like the wider fellowship of a cosmo- 
politan university.’’ 

‘With the splendid progress toward reli- 
gious co-operation and education I 
should much rather attend a school such 
as Yale than a strictly denominational 
school.’’ 

“You gain too much through exchange 
and interchange with other denomina- 
tions in a nonsectarian school.’’ 

‘“*T feel that a man coming out of our de- 
nominational schools needs the broader 
contacts of an interdenominational in- 
stitution.’’ 

‘We are already too denominational.’’ 

‘*T would not care to be confined to a 
church school in postgraduate work. A 
minister above all must not be narrow- 
minded, he must have a large vision of 
life.’’ 

“*Such an institution would eliminate the 
contacts with men and professors from 
other denominations, hence narrowing 
one’s viewpoints and sympathies.’’ 
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102) ‘‘I think it a decided advantage to come 
to an interdenominational school and 
get the outlook and fellowship of other 
men with different denominational opin- 
ions, ’’ 


7. WHAT COURSES ARE OFFERED TO THE MINISTERIAL 
STUDENTS BY THE INSTITUTIONS THEY ARE AT- 
TENDING ?— | | 

The catalogues of Disciples of Christ colleges 
where ministerial students are in attendance and 
the catalogues of the six seminaries that have 
the largest enrollment of Disciples of Christ men 
in training for the ministry were checked to as- 
certain the relative number and distribution of 
courses. Not every department of study in the 
colleges was listed but all courses and depart- 
ments mentioned by the preachers as valuable 
were checked. The results of this analysis are 
presented in Tables XLVIII, XLIX and L, on the 
following pages. 

It is to be observed that the listing of courses 
in these tables has been made as specific as 
possible in order to avoid indefiniteness. In view 
of this fact certain comments need to be made in 
the interest of clarity: 

a) The colleges of Disciples of Christ, consid- 
ered apart from the colleges of the Bible, would 
not give the facts concerning these colleges. As 
far as the curriculum is concerned, the colleges 
of the Bible are an integral part of the academic 
offerings of those colleges where they are located. 
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TABLE XLVIII. TorTsaL CouRSES OFFERED By DISCIPLES oF 
CHRIST COLLEGES ENROLLING MINISTERIAL STUDENTS, 
INCLUDING COLLEGES OF THE BIBLE 


PERCENTAGE OF 


COURSE TOTAL COURSES 


English 
Education 
History 

Biology 
Mathematics 
Sociology 
Religious Education 
French 

Biblical and Religious Courses 
Economics 

Latin 

Chemistry 
Philosophy 

New Testament 
Old Testament 
Greek 

Physics 

Spanish 

Music 

Church History 
Missions and Comparative Religions 
Public Speaking 
Psychology 
German 

Geology 
Homiletics 
Pastoral Theology 
Hebrew 

Doctrine 
Theology 

Semitics 

Social Science 
Italian 
Archaeology 


Ses 
Q 
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Disciples of Christ colleges are consistent in hav- 
ing departments of Bible where that work is not 
supplied by colleges of the Bible on the same 
eampus. Biblical and religious subjects have con- 
stituted core courses in every college of Disciples 
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of Christ. On the other hand, it would not be 
representative of the typical college situation to 
exclude the courses offered by colleges of the 
Bible in a tabulation like that of Table XLVIII. 
However, this cannot be avoided with the two 
types of college organization which the Disciples 


TABLE XLIX. Toran CouRSES OFFERED BY FIVE COLLEGES OF THE 
BIBLE OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST4 
PERCENTAGE OF 
COURSE TOTAL COURSES 
Religious Education ¥ 21.8 
Old Testament 127 
Church History 11.7 
New Testament 
Missions 
Homileties 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Christian Doctrine 
Pastoral Theology 
Systematic Theology 
Philosophy of Religion 
Philosophy 
Semitics 
Public Speaking 


De oe CON Sh £0 AF <9 
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~ 
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‘Butler University College of Religion, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky; Phillips University 
College of the Bible, Enid, Oklahoma; Brite College of the Bible, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Drake University College of the Bible, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
of Christ have, viz., a college of liberal arts with 
a department of Bible on a par with other de- 
partments or a college of liberal arts paralleled 
by a college of the Bible which continues the 
function of the department of Bible in the col- 
lege curriculum but with an enlarged and enriched 
curriculum of its own, offering work of a spe- 


elalized and professional nature beyond that 


i 
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which the department of Bible is able to accom- 
plish. 

6b) The specific nature of Table XLVIII makes 
biblical and religious subjects rank low, but when 
grouped together, Old Testament, New Testament 
and other biblical and religious courses rank first 
or highest. 


TABLE L. ToTAL COURSES OFFERED BY SIX NON-DENOMINATIONAL 
SEMINARIES THAT LEAD IN ENROLLMENT OF DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST MEN5 


PERCENTAGE OF 


“oneaha TOTAL COURSES 
Religious Education and Psychology 12.2 
Old Testament 11.5 
Missions and Comparative Religions 9.8 
Church History 7.8 


New Testament 
General Bible and Religion 
Systematic Theology 
Practical Theology 
Philosophy of Religion 
Social Service 
Foreign Service 
Christian Institutions 
Public Speaking 
Christian Ethics 
Country Life and Religion 
Pedagogy 
Sacred Music 
Edueation 
English 
Pastoral Theology 
Lay Service 
Christian Doctrine 
History of Religion 
Apologetics 

5Union Theological Seminary, New York City; Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut; The Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion, Nashville, Tennessee; Hartford Seminary 


Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut; and Boston University School 
of Religious Education and Social Service, Boston Massachusetts. 
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TABLE L.—ConrT’p 


eeu 


PERCENTAGE OF 
COURSE 


TOTAL COURSES 
Lehnert ec ea et UE UES ane MERLOT g 
Greek 0.9 


Christian Art 

Church and Community 

Religious Drama 

Hebrew 

Social Science and Economies 

Sociology 

Biology 

General Church Work 

History 

Modern Languages 

Geology and Astronomy 

Public Worship ¥ 

Field Work 

Church Administration and Organiza- 
tion 

Biography 


a) 
J 
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c) The six seminaries and the colleges of the 
Bible are alike in respect to affiliation with some 
type of college or university. Therefore a com- 
parison of Table XLIX and Table L is of inter- 
est because each table represents institutions en- 
gaged entirely in teaching religious subjects and 
considering religious problems. Two obvious re- 
sults of this comparison are: (1) the same five 
Subjects rank high in each table, viz., religious 
education, Old Testament, church history, New 
Testament, missions and comparative religion; 
(2) the seminaries offer a greater variety of sub- 
jects and courses making the opportunities for 
specialization greater. 

The colleges of the Bible of Disciples of Christ 
have been greatly handicapped by limited re- 
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sources. This accounts for the limited offerings 
as well as for limited facilities and small facul- 
ties. These schools have, however, been doing 
highly creditable work in consideration of the 
handicaps of equipment under which they have 
had to work. These schools have offered most 
of the postgraduate work that has been done in 
Disciples of Christ colleges. 


8. WHAT EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ARE FOS- 
TERED AND ENCOURAGED BY DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
COLLEGES ?— 

The catalogues of Disciples of Christ colleges 
training ministerial students were checked to as- 
certain what types of extra-curricular activities 
are promoted on the campus. Table LI exhibits 
the findings on this point. 

This table may mean nothing more than the 
relative emphasis placed upon the different extra- 
curricular activities mentioned by the catalogue 
writers, but even so it reveals what the writers 
consider the strong talking points in selling their 
particular school to the prospective student. It 
may present an even more accurate picture of 
the actual balance of life in the institutions than 
the curricular offerings. In any event, it is of 
interest to see that 100 per cent of the colleges 
make special mention of athletics, which is a 
wholesome emphasis, but that only 50 per cent 
feature their chapel service. Publications stand 
second highest in emphasis, and debates third. 
These three activities are highly commendable 
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TABLE LI. ExtTra-CurRRICULAR OFFERINGS OF DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST COLLEGES 


ACTIVITY PERCENTAGE OF COLLEGES 
Athletics 100.0 
Publications 83.3 
Debates 72.2 
NE) Oe AS 66.6 
YEG 7 Capa 66.6 
Department Clubs . 66.6 
Student Volunteers Give 
Ministerial Association 55.5 
Oratorical Clubs 55.5 
Literary Societies 55.5 
Student Government 55.9 
Chapel — 50.0 
Musical Organizations us 38.9 
Fraternities 33.3 
Band 33.3 
Literary Clubs 33.3 
Honorary Societies 27.7 
Sunday School 16.6 
Orchestra 16.6 
Lectureships 16.6 
Glee Clubs Li 
Prayer Meetings Add 
Military Training 5.5 
Christian Endeavor 5.0 


cE CEA ORD eA se eat 
when conducted on a dignified basis. At the same 
time they lend themselves to the spectacular and 
thus become the best agencies of the schools for 
use as advertising mediums. It is possible, there- 
fore, that the colleges may at these points be 
‘aalinictae sales psychology and allowing those ac- 
tivities which lend themselves readily to intercol- 
legiate competition to dominate the student life 
of the college instead of developing their activi- 
ties along intramural lines that would better serve 
the actual needs of student life. 

When this table is compared with Table XLV it 
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is interesting to observe that the activities stand- 
ing high in the present table are rated relatively 
low in point of value by the preachers who look 
upon their college life in perspective. 


SUMMARY 


The results of the present chapter may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. In 1928 there were 1,384 ministerial and 
missionary students in all Disciples of Christ col- 
leges. The colleges represented included non- 
members as well as members of the Board of 
Education. There were also 126 ministerial stu- 
dents doing postgraduate work in six nondenomi- 
national seminaries in the United States. This 
gives a total of 1,510 ministerial and missionary 
students. Of this total, 18 per cent were doing 
postgraduate work. Of the total number doing 
postgraduate work, 60.3 per cent were in the six 
nondenominational seminaries and 39.7 per cent 
in schools strictly under the auspices of Disciples 
of Christ. 

2. A comparison of the list of courses found 
most valuable by preachers in the work of the 
ministry with the list of courses actually being 
taken in the schools by men preparing for the 
ministry, showed that some of the courses rated 
by the most preachers as valuable were taken by 
relatively few students in the schools. 

3. In addition to courses now offered by the 
schools the students feel they should have more 
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courses of a practical nature. The students 
placed greatest emphasis on the need for the 
following: supervised pastoral work, church ad- 
ministration, public speaking, art, church archi- 
tecture, sacred music, drama, comparative reli- 
gion, evangelism, rural church, clinic courses, 
vocational guidance, psychiatry. 

4. The students thought that preachers should 
be well trained in science, sociology, philosophy, 
and psychology, as well as in biblical and reli- 
gious fields. . | 

0. There were no courses given in the colleges 
and seminaries for the professional training of 
ministers which would be commensurate in actual 
value and in method technique with the clinic of 
the medical college, the practice court of the law 
college and the demonstration school of the teach- 
ers’ college. 

6. The reasons most frequently given by the 
students as constituting the deciding factors de- 
termining their choice of an institution for post- 
graduate work were: the educational standing of 
the school, the financial assistance offered, the 
religious atmosphere maintained, the denomina- 
tional affiliation of the school, the conservative 
position of its teachings, the liberal spirit of the 
school, and the interdenominational advantages 
in fellowship and contacts. 

7. A majority, 70.9 per cent, of the students 
said they would prefer to attend an institution 
conducted under the auspices of Disciples of 
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Christ provided it had educational standing on a 
par with the leading theological seminaries. 

8. The identical five general subjects of the- 
ological study, religious education, Old Testa- 
ment, church history, New Testament, missions 
and comparative religion, rank highest in both 
the five colleges of the Bible of Disciples of 
Christ and the six nondenominational seminaries 
most largely attended by Disciples of Christ men. 

9. The catalogues of Disciples of Christ col- 
leges mention most consistently among their 
extra-curricular activities athletics, publications, 
debates. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WHAT STEPS MIGHT DISCIPLES OF 
CHRIST TAKE TO IMPROVE MIN- 
ISTERIAL EDUCATION? 


[i THE light of all the other questions which 
were raised with preachers and state secre- 
taries, it was thought wise to secure their opin- 
ion as to the ways in which ministerial education 
might be improved. | 
1. Are Disctptes oF CHRIST COLLEGES SUFFICIENT 
FOR MINISTERIAL TRAINING ?— 

To the question asked of the preachers, ‘‘ Are 
Disciples of Christ colleges which offer only un- 
dergraduate work sufficient agencies for the edu- 
cation of Disciples of Christ ministry, provided 
they maintain strong Bible departments or de- 
partments of religion?’’ there were 390 definite 
replies. Of these, 20.5 per cent said yes 125 
per cent said no. 

Of the 310 who felt that these colleges were not 
sufficient agencies, 215, or 69.3 per cent, gave their 
reasons which are listed in Table LIT in summary 
form, with the percentage of men indicating each 
reason. 

The thirty-nine state secretaries were asked, 
‘‘Wherein are Disciples of Christ colleges failing 
to give the right sort of training to the young 
men and women studying for the ministry?’ 

214 
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TABLE LII. REASONS ASSIGNED BY 215 PREACHERS Wuy DIs- 
CIPLES OF CHRIST COLLEGES DOING UNDERGRADUATE WoRK 
ONLY ARE INSUFFICIENT AGENCIES FOR MINISTERIAL 


TRAINING 
a060o0uN0Rj_jeyegeKqoOoaoanDnsanuanananananan _—=—_—E_—E—E—eeeeee eS 
REASON PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 


Too limited to prepare for leadership 
in view of present extension of 


general education 57.6 
Too brief for culture and specializa- 

tion 57.2 
Not broad and comprehensive enough 

and lack wide contacts 33.4 
Lack facilities for specialization 18.6 
Limited and incompetent faculty in 

religious subjects 11.6 
Only liberal foundation for advanced 

training 8.3 


Ministerial groups too small for 
proper morale and atmosphere 

Lack thoroughness 

Not practical enough 

Lack of maturity of student mind 


TABLE LIII. Points WHEREIN STATE SECRETARIES FEEL Dis- 
CIPLES OF CHRIST COLLEGES ARE FAILING TO GIVE THE RIGHT 
Sort oF TRAINING FOR THE MINISTRY 
——oahaamo)OoOnnnnuuuauunnuauauanauaumumumSUUHU. OEOE_E_—_—=—e >> 

POINTS MENTIONED Rae ee heen 


SECRETARIES 

Practical methods and courses (lye 
Pastoral problems and theology 43.5 
Church organization, business and 

finance 41.0 
Brotherhood vision and understand- 

ing 33.3 
Supervised preaching and study of 

field of service 17.9 


Their replies are shown in Table LIII which in- 
dicates the percentage of secretaries mentioning 
each general point. 

The replies on these two related but distinct 
questions, by the two groups, articulate and sup- 
port each other very definitely. 
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In giving their reasons for believing that the 
colleges are insufficient, the preachers emphasized 
the fact that college work should and must be gen- 
eral and cultural, having neither time, facilities, 
situations, nor maturity of mind for the special- 
ization work necessary for the complete equip- 
ment of a modern minister. 


The secretaries, on the other hand, said that the 
colleges are failing because they do not give the 
Specialization courses which are essential to the 
work of the minister. : 


State Secretary No. 5 summarizes the situation 
which most of the secretaries stress thus: 


I do not know of a college that sufficiently prepares 
a preacher to make pastoral calls; articulate himself 
with the social interests of the community ; properly 
baptize a candidate; solemnize a marriage; conduct a 
funeral; put on the every-member canvass, do any 
number of other things properly covered by pastoral 
theology. 


2. Do DiscipLes oF CHRIST COLLEGES PREPARE ADE- 
QUATELY FOR POSTGRADUATE WORK IN UNIVER- 
SITIES AND SEMINARIES ?— 


The preachers were also asked wherein under- 
graduate work in the universities and semina- 
Christ colleges falls short in its preparation for 
graduate work in the universities and semina- 
ries. There were 211 replies to this question, of 
which 34, or 16.1 per cent, voiced the opinion that, 
on the whole, Disciples of Christ colleges would 
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be considered adequate in this function; 177, or 
84.1 per cent, were of the opinion that they were 
not preparing their students adequately for post- 
graduate studies. The reasons given for saying 
these colleges were not efficiently laying the 
foundation for postgraduate work are summa- 
rized below in order of importance, on the basis 
of the number emphasizing the various points: 


1. Deficient in faculty training and scholarship. 

2. Curriculum not articulated with university 
courses. 

3. Do not develop the scientifie attitude. 

4. Inadequate attention to students’ faith problems. 

5. Lack thoroughness. 

6. Fail to properly stimulate and motivate students. 

7. Religious departments inadequate. 

8. Lack breadth of spirit and contacts. 

9. Theoretical and impracticable. 

0. Do not orientate to university problems. 

1. Lack facilities and equipment. 


1 
1 


In order to get constructive suggestions the 
preachers were asked this further question, 
‘What changes in the work offered in our col- 
leges for the ministerial student would be of value 
in preparing him for his university and sem- 
inary work?’’ One hundred and _ seventy-one 
preachers offered suggestions. These are listed 
below in order of importance on the basis of the 
number mentioning each point. 


1. Deal with church problems more practically. 
2. Place more emphasis on history. 
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3. Develop a broader and more liberal spirit. 
4. Stress English with much attention to writing. 
5. More scientific knowledge—social, physical, and 
biological. 
6. Essentials of languages. 
7. More attention to individual, spiritual, and faith 
problems. 
8. Fundamentals of psychology. 
9. English Bible with more critical evaluation. 
10. Less survey courses and more comprehensive 
ones. 
11. Teachers with academic and personality qualifica- 
tions. 
12. An adequate understanding of the problem of re- 
ligious education. 
13. An orientation in philosophy and theology. 
14. An appreciation of other religions. 


3. TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD DISCIPLES oF CHRIST 
PREACHERS PURSUE POSTGRADUATE STUDIES ?— 


The replies of the 334 preachers who expressed 
their conviction in this matter are eve below: 


A. Answers in terms of degrees: 


B.D 34.1 per cent 
A.M. 14.9 per cent 
Ph.D. 10.4 per cent 
A.B. (sufficient) 5.1 per cent 
B. Answers in terms of years: 
1 year sufficient 2.1 per cent 
2 years necessary — 4.5 per cent 
3 years necessary 11.3 per cent 


4 years good 2.4 per cent 
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C. Answers of indefinite nature: 
As much as possible 10.0 per cent 
Thorough preparation 
for anticipated field 
of work d.2 per cent 


It would seem that the anticipated field of work 
should have a great place in determining the kind 
of specialization which one should pursue. Some 
of the state secretaries made definite points of 
this, and three of them are quoted below: 

7. “‘Not considering the field their men should serve. 
Training all men as if they were to be preachers in 
great city churches. .... is at least 90 per cent 
rural—small town and country—almost no training is 
given for this work. More attention should be given 
to the needs of the field and less to ideal standards. 
Colleges should study the constituency of their area and 
prepare men accordingly.”’ 

3. “‘In'. . . . the vast majority of our churches 
are rural. No thought is given in our colleges to pre- 
pare the minister for the rural field. The young 
preacher that takes a country church looks upon it as a 
stepping-stone to a city pulpit. Our colleges are 
wrongly urging all men to take postgraduate work. 
This usually disqualifies the minister for small town or 
country work.’’ 

4. “*They (the colleges) are training almost none at 
all for intensive effective service in the rural field.”’ 


4. SHouLD DISCIPLES oF CHRIST HAVE OUTSTANDING 
SCHOOL, OR SCHOOLS, OF GRADUATE RANK ?— 


The state secretaries were asked if they thought 
Disciples of Christ need one or more real gradu- 
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ate schools or if it is better to have ministerial 
students attend other outstanding schools. There 
were 79.5 per cent who felt that such a school or 
schools were needed; 12.8 per cent said no; 
7.7 per cent were doubtful. To a further question 
regarding the attendance of men if such a school 
or schools were in existence, 79.5 per cent said 
they believed the men would attend in the course 
of time; at least, 7.7 per cent felt many would 
not; 12.8 per cent were doubtful. 


The preachers were asked a similar question, 
viz. ‘‘What type of graduate institution should 
Disciples of Christ develop for the purpose of 
ministerial education?’’ There were 276 preach- 
ers who answered and their opinion is shown in 


Table LIV. 


TABLE LIV. Type or INSTITUTION WHICH 276 PREACHERS FEEL 
DISCIPLES SHOULD DEVELOP FoR PURPOSE OF EDUCATING 
THE MEN PREPARING FOR MINISTRY 


TYPE OF INSTITUTION PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Ya PRS ERT CECE aE ERY ayo RIM a 
Strong University with Seminary 44.1 


Strong Seminary granting B.D. de- 
gree but no reference to university 


connection 42.1 
Seminary located beside some great 

university now in existence 14.0 
In colleges of Bible which Disciples 

now have 10.0 


If such an institution was thought needed it was 
felt the preachers might offer some positive sug- 
gestions as to the essential qualities which would 
make it distinctive. Two hundred and fifteen 
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preachers expressed their judgment. The results 
are shown in Table LY. 
TABLE LV. QUALITIES WHICH 215 PREACHERS SPECIFY A 


GRADUATE SCHOOL DESIGNED TO TRAIN MEN FOR DISCIPLES 
Or CHRIST MINISTRY SHOULD POSSESS 


QUALITIES PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 

Definite Christian atmosphere— 

Christo-centric 71.6 
Faculty with high academic attain- 

ments 62.8 
Broad and liberal spirit of tolerance 

and open-mindedness 55.3 
Scientific spirit and academic free- 

dom—love of truth 48.8 
Strong Bible courses 20.8 
Emphasis on New Testament doc- 

trines 19.0 
Special attention given to Disciples 

of Christ history and tenets 11.6 
Strong courses in social sciences 10.7 
Evangelical in spirit 8.3 
Practical courses with supervised 

work 5.1 
Strong religious education depart- 

ment 4.1 


A few of the typical and representative answers 
to this question are quoted in full so as to give an 
accurate idea of the replies on this point. 


Preacher Number 20 says: 

‘‘The open mind, the New Testament faith, and New 
Testament and present church problems should be given 
best and most thorough attention.’’ 


Preacher Number 25 answers: 


**A semi-liberal spirit; the doctrine of church unity ; 
and field of religions, and pastoral supervision, and 
evangelism ; and an excellent scholarship.’’ 
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Preacher Number 41 says: 

‘‘A Christlike spirit, tolerant but true to the funda- 
mentals of the evangelical faith. Highest standards of 
scholarship based not on hours of credit, but on work 
done in scholarly thinking. ’’ 


Preacher Number 56 replies: 

“It should foster a critical though respectful attitude 
toward the Bible. Themes and doctrine should not be 
stressed too much. Research in Old and New Testa- 
ments, and social sciences. A good high standard of 
scholarship. ”’ ‘ -. 


To the question regarding where such a school 
or schools should be located, there were 250 re- 
plies, the results of which are shown in Table 
LVI. 

TABLE LVI. OPINION oF 250 PREACHERS AS TO WHERE GRADUATE 


SCHOOL, OR SCHOOLS, FOR MINISTERIAL STUDENTS 
SHOULD BE LocaTep 


LOCATION PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 

Centrally to Disciples of Christ con- | 

stituency : 34.4 
Connection with some Disciples of 

Christ schools now in existence 32.6 
Three or more sectionally 11.2 
Beside some great university now in 

existence 21.8 


Preacher Number 12 expresses fully and prob- 
ably more clearly then any other what the major- 
ity of the men replying on this point would as- 
sent to, to a large extent, if not completely. For 
this reason his reply is here quoted in full: 

“T favor the idea of developing a great graduate 
school, or schools, in centers where we already have a 
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college. But such an institution, or institutions, must 
not be a mere denominational seminary ;.it must be a 
school so broad in sympathy and understanding, so 
profound in scholarship and so genuinely religious in 
spirit, that any man in any Christian communion who 
wants to prepare himself for the Christian ministry to 
the whole church would find this school a desirable 
place to attend. Such a school would be a contribu- 
tion to the cause of universal Christian education and 
would furnish the means of meeting our obligation to 
the Christian communions who have until now fur- 
nished graduate schools for our ministers. ’’ 


0. WHAT CAN THE COLLEGES DO TO ASSIST THEIR 
ALUMNI WHO ARE NOW IN THE MINISTRY ?— 


One hundred and seventy-seven preachers re- 
plied to the question, ‘‘Can the college and semi- 
nary be of any further use to you now?”’ The re- 
sults are exhibited in Table LVII. 


TaBLE LVII. How 177 Preacuers THINK COLLEGES AND 
SEMINARIES CAN HELP PREACHERS Now IN THE FIELD 


WAYS OF HELPING PERCENTAGE OF PREACHERS 
Conducting summer schools and con- 
ferences 48.0 
Extension courses 46.8 
Outlining reading courses and loan- 
ing books 35.5 
Through publications 8.4 


SUMMARY 
The contents of the foregoing chapter may be 
stated in brief as follows: 


1. Out of a total of 390 preachers, 70.5 per cent 
felt that Disciples of Christ colleges offering only 
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undergraduate courses were inadequate for edu- 
cating the ministry of the Brotherhood. The two 
chief reasons were (1) that these institutions are 
too limited in resources, faculty and curriculum; 
(2) that the time is too brief for necessary cul- 
tural and specialization work. 

2. The state secretaries felt that Disciples of 
Christ colleges were not adequately equipped to 
train for the ministry of the Church, chiefly be- 
cause of the lack of practical courses such as 
method of religious work, pastoral problems and 
theology, church organization and administration. 

3. Of the 211 preachers expressing their con- 
viction on this point, 84.1 per cent did not believe 
that Disciples of Christ colleges were adequately 
preparing ministerial students for postgraduate 
work in other schools and universities, The rea- 
sons most frequently given to support this convic- 
tion were: (1) deficiency in training and scholar- 
ship of faculty; (2) college curriculum not articu- 
lated with university and seminary curricula; (3) 
undeveloped scientific attitude. 

4. The majority judgment of 334 preachers re- 
garding the length of time which preachers should 
devote to preparation for successful work in Dis- 
ciples of Christ churches was expressed either in 
terms of the Bachelor of Divinity degree or its 
equivalent, or three years of postgraduate work. 

o. Asked whether Disciples of Christ should 
have an outstanding school or schools of graduate 
rank, 79.5 per cent of the state secretaries replied 
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in the affirmative. They also expressed the con- 
viction that such a school or schools would be well 
attended. | 

6. The type of institution which was thought by 
the preachers to be the best fitted to the purposes 
of ministerial training was a strong seminary 
affiliated with a strong university. 

7. The preachers thought the outstanding quali- 
ties of such an institution should be: a Christian 
atmosphere, high academic standards, a broad 
and liberal spirit, open-mindedness. 

8. The preachers also expressed the opinion 
that the colleges could greatly aid their alumni by 
conducting summer schools and extension courses. 


_ CHAPTER IX 


SHALL DISCIPLES OF CHRIST LOOK 
FORWARD? 


|B VIEW of the findings which have been pre- 

sented in the preceding pages the following 
questions may be raised with regard to the educa- 
tional policies of Disciples of Christ. 


1. WITH RESPECT TO RECRUITING MEN FOR THE MIN- 
ISTRY— 


It was found from the state secretaries and 
from the Fear Book that Disciples of Christ have 
a surplus of approximately 2,181 men in the min- 
istry. Many of these men are incapable of doing 
acceptable work in the ministry of an average 
church because of limitations of personality and 
training. There are approximately 1,000 students 
studying for the ministry in Disciples of Christ 
colleges and in leading seminaries and the ap- 
proximate number of preachers needed to supply 
the churches is 3,598. Hence there are about 25 
per cent as many students preparing for the min- 
istry as there are required preachers. This condi- 
tion is a natural result of the policy of recruiting 
for the ministry in wholesale fashion. 

This whole problem of recruiting should be 
carefully studied and a more effective program of 
personnel study and vocational guidance iInaugu- 
rated to discover and enlist young people with 
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natural endowments to train for the ministry. 
This program should provide for the sympathetic 
discouragement of young people looking toward 
the ministry who lack those natural abilities 
which would assure a successful career. 

The promotional men were asked to suggest a 
positive procedure for recruiting and training a 
ministry which would overcome present weak- 
nesses. They responded unanimously with wise 
and forward-looking suggestions. Their replies 
have been summarized and listed in the order of 
emphasis: 


1. Adopt some definite selective plan—stop whole- 
sale recruiting for the ministry. 

2. Present sanely the opportunity and challenge 
which religious work offers. 

3. Co-operate with those who decide on the ministry 
in their educational preparation. 

4, Assure by pension and adequate salary a respect- 
able living. 

0. Plan young people’s conferences where youth 
may receive wise guidance in life choices. 

6. Set educational standards and an organization to 
pass upon ministerial qualifications. 


State Secretary Number 9 may have been in- 
spired and amply justified when he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


We need fewer men in our Bible colleges. I am told 
we now have 1,000 men in our colleges. Tell me where 
we will put them? .... Our colleges are like evan- 
gelists, more interested in numbers than in quality. 
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Then we ought to be selective in those who enter a 
Bible college. Our most serious problem is the school 
that is merely an English Bible school. To take a lad 
with no high school or college training and give him 
a year or two of English Bible and a lot of narrow 
dogmatic sectarianism and what can we expect? 


It is obvious that there are too many ministers 
for the churches, and that there are too many 
young people in training for the ministry. If all 
these carry out their purpose, in a few years there 
will be an increasing number of preachers in ex- 
cess of the actual pastoral requirements. 

There is, however, a selective process going on 
in the colleges which rightly eliminates many, but 
it is doubtful to what extent this process is recog- 
nized and intelligently controlled and how far it 
is left to blind chance. There should be vocational 
guidance in the colleges which would assure that 
the ministry would receive its proportionate num- 
ber of the high-standing students. These should 
be given every possible advantage in their pur- 
pose. There are others who have been unwisely 
influenced to decide for the ministry who should 
be carefully directed to other lines of work, if pos- 
sible in general keeping with their purpose. 

Tn this question of recruiting, many other vital 
issues are involved, as, for example, ministerial 
prestige and influence, advancement of the Church 
and the general attractiveness of religious work 
to young people. 
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2. WITH RESPECT TO MINISTERIAL STANDING AND 
QUALIFICATIONS— 

There were many replies from the groups ques- 
tioned that referred to a class of preachers whose 
general influence was detrimental to those sensi- 
tive spiritual qualities of good will and fellowship 
that contribute the necessary atmosphere for 
church growth and community progress. There 
may be many determining factors responsible for 
placing a- preacher in this group. For some it 
may be lack of appreciation for the position of 
spiritual leadership accorded the Christian minis- 
try. For others it may be the failure to exercise 
tact and wise judgment in manner of life and in 
administration of the activities of the parish. 
For a small number it may be the failure in per- 
sonal life to live on the same level of business 
honesty and moral standards accepted by custom 
or prescribed by law for all citizens of the com- 
munity. | 

Preachers who for any reason get into this class 
should be sympathetically and wisely counseled. 
It cannot be determined in advance who should do 
this counseling, but the responsibility should be 
definitely assigned to someone who would act as 
counselor or find the proper person to counsel in 
his stead. The logical office to direct this work is 
that of state secretary. In fact, this office has as- 
sumed large responsibility in this matter, but not 
to the extent to which the seriousness of the case 
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demands. The secretaries have been handicapped 
by the lack of co-operation from the churches and 
by other circumstances which inhere largely in 
the nature of the task. 

This question is in reality but a part of the 
larger problem of transfer and placement of 
preachers. All of these duties might be more 
justly and efficiently cared for if a uniform per- 
sonnel and record blank could be adopted. This 
blank should be in detail and accurate in every re- 
spect. The personnel section should show the 
background and history of the preacher with his 
educational pursuits and achievements. The rec- 
ord section should begin with the preacher’s min- 
isterial career and briefly but fully relate his 
work, pastorate by pastorate. The state secre- 
tary’s office should then have a complete file of 
these forms for all the preachers in his state. 
When a preacher is transferred from a church in 
one state to a church in another state, the form 
containing his record should be transferred to the 
office of the state secretary in the state to which 
he goes. Transcripts of these records could be 
sent out to pulpit supply committees seeking pas- 
tors and returned to the files of the office after a 
pastor had been called. Such a scheme would 
present the churches with reliable data, would be 
fairer to the preachers and would relieve the state 
secretary of the responsibility of carrying the 
burden of recommendation. 
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3. WITH RESPECT TO MINISTERIAL TRAINING— 


The state secretaries reported 43.4 per cent of 
the preachers with less than a college education 
and the Religious Census showed 42.0 per cent 
with neither college nor seminary training. High 
correlation was found between success in the min- 
istry and academic training. These facts suggest 
the need of attention to ministerial education. 
There is a surplus of preachers and at the same 
time a shortage of qualified and adequately 
trained preachers—the natural result of the past 
unfortunate attitude of Disciples of Christ toward 
a trained ministry. 

The preachers were in agreement that there 
should be specialization work to fit one completely 
for the duties of the ministry and that this spe- 
cialization work should be of postgraduate grade 
because of lack of time in college and because of 
the mental immaturity of college students. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that every per- 
son who is preparing for the ministry should have 
a general college course, largely cultural, and 
specialization work in a postgraduate school. The 
specialization work should be in line with and 
designed to fit one for some specific ministry in a 
particular field of Christian leadership or activ- 
ity. 

It is here that vocational guidance could make 
its greatest contribution in assisting young people 
to discover the particular line of Christian activ- 
ity they are best fitted to undertake. 
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4. WITH RESPECT TO INSTITUTIONS TRAINING MINIS- 
. TERIAL STUDENTS— 

The preachers expressed the positive opinion 
that the four-year college course is not sufficient 
adequately to train for the Christian ministry. 
They declared this true because of limited time, 
limited contacts, limited faculty, limited groups, 
limited experience, and the natural limitations of 
the adolescent mind. 

The standard college should offer cultural and 
foundational work with a limited amount of spe- 
clalization for ministerial students and it should 
orientate to problems which will arise in univer- 
sity study. Furthermore, it should strengthen 
decision and purpose in religious life and prop- 
erly motivate and stimulate to high standards of 
achievement. 

In view of the fact that the personality of the 
teacher was rated as contributing greatly to the 
value of courses, the college or seminary should 
select its teaching staff with the utmost care. The 
personality and attitude of the faculty should con- 
tribute the maximum influence toward inspiring 
high idealism and imbuing a scientific attitude 
and a love for truth. The faculty should strive to 
create within the students a consuming passion 
for knowledge and a research technique and habit 
which would guarantee continued study through 
post-college and post-seminary years. 
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0. WITH RESPECT TO COURSES, FIELDS OF STUDY, AND 
CAMPUS ACTIVITIES OFFERED BY COLLEGES— 


The state secretaries and the preachers are at 
one in their opinion that the colleges and semina- 
ries should keep in close touch with the needs of 
the field. They stress the necessity of giving 
practical application to all courses of the cur- 
riculum and of offering more courses of a prac- 
tical and clinical nature. 

The seminaries might well follow the example 
of medical schools, which have a large number of 
practicing physicians and surgeons on their teach- 
ing staff. In the fields of practical and pastoral 
theology, at least, a teacher should be or have been 
a successful preacher and pastor, with the ability 
to deal in an intimate way with all the problems 
which arise in the early years of a young man’s 
ministry. He should be able, also, to train his stu- 
dents in the proper methods and practices of con- 
ducting effectively and impressively the every- 
day tasks of the minister. 

‘The student who has charge of a church should 
be closely supervised and directed. His work 
with his church should be as carefully examined, 
graded and credited as any laboratory work in the 
school. In this way his student ministry should 
be made a clinical course and an integral part of 
the educational curricula of the school. 

With 67.8 per cent of Disciples of Christ 
churches in rural territory, there should be an 
effort to recruit and definitely train men for the 
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rural ministry. These men should be given the 
opportunity to make special study of all the 
fundamental problems of country life. The rural 
situation presents economic, social, educational 
and religious problems that are unique and so 
interrelated that an effective leader must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with all phases of country life. 
The country needs its quota of trained leadership, 
but it must be leadership fitted and trained for 
the country. 

In addition to biblical and theological study 
and to the study of practical methods, preachers 
should be well educated generally in science and 
sociology. | 

On the campus there should be more opportu- 
nity for informal contacts of students with teach- 
ers and for a natural and cultural social life. 


6. WITH RESPECT TO READING AND STUDY OF PREACH- 
ERS— 


Lack of resourcefulness and originality on the 
part of preachers was given as one of the chief 
reasons for their failure. Many of the preachers 
confessed a dislike of study and others regretted 
the limited time they had for reading. 

The majority of the questionnaires returned 
showed plainly that the men were not up to date 
in the reading of books. Their reading lists gave 
evidence of lack of purpose and but few signs of 
a laid-out and consistently planned program. The 
range of reading was limited and revealed a sad 
neglect of such general reading of good books as. 
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would develop breadth of thought. The findings 
were the same with regard to magazine reading. 
Courses or programs of reading should be sug- 
gested and encouraged through some definite 
medium so that busy ministers could be kept in- 
formed regarding the literature of the day and 
advised how to read to advantage. 


7. WITH RESPECT TO POST-COLLEGE EDUCATION— 


Many of the preachers realize the need of more 
or less constant contact with school advantages. 
They feel the need of the classroom and do not 
want graduation to end their connection with the 
school. They believe the colleges and seminaries 
can continue to educate them and aid them in 
many ways in the prosecution of their work as 
ministers. 

The colleges and seminaries should keep in 
mind the ministers in the field and plan advan- 
tages for assisting them in continuing their educa- 
tion. There are many ways in which this may be 
undertaken, the most effective of which is prob- 
ably through the promotion of institutes, confer- 
ences and summer schools. Such opportunities 
properly planned are indispensable to the minis- 
ter who needs fellowship, relaxation, a new grip, 
and inspiration to carry on with zest. 


8. WITH RESPECT TO CHURCH AND PASTOR RELATION- 
SHlp— 


The chief cause assigned for restlessness and 
unhappiness among ministers was inadequate sal- 
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aries. The cause of second importance was lack 
of resourcefulness and education on the part of 
ministers. These two are complementary causes. 
They exist together and it is difficult to change one 
without changing the other. Preachers who are 
not to be paid a living salary cannot afford to 
educate themselves either in school or by reading. 
On the other hand, preachers without education 
without the habit of reading are not likely to be 
able to lead any church to a more adequate sup- 
port. A kind of vicious circle exists. If there is 
any escape it is through a better ministry with 
ability and training. The stronger churches 
should assist the weaker churches to pay adequate 
salaries so that the preachers may give them- 
selves unhampered to constructive leadership. In 
addition to the minimum salary calculated to sup- 
port the bare physical needs of the preacher and 
his family there should be sufficient means for 
some of the cultural advantages which are es- 
sential to a high type of leadership. 


9. WITH RESPECT TO IMPROVED MINISTERIAL EDUCA- 
TION— 

There was discovered a general sentiment for 
improved facilities for ministerial education in 
Disciples of Christ institutions. The opinion of a 
majority both of state secretaries and preachers 
favored a graduate school or schools manned and 
supported by Disciples of Christ, where students 
might receive their complete training for the min- 
istry. | | 
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There was not, however, the same clear opinion 
as to how such schools would be organized. This 
point needs more careful consideration than this 
study presumes to give. There was definite con- 
viction, however, that such institutions should be 
centrally located with regard to the brotherhood 
constituency. Many specified that colleges al- 
ready in existence should be enlarged and 
strengthened. 

The unanimous opinion was that the graduate 
school, when developed, should be of the highest 
possible educational standing, broad and liberal 
and definitely religious. 


10. WITH RESPECT TO ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS AF- 
FECTING THE MINISTRY— 

The promotional men pointed out that the local 
pastor’s work is often made difficult by organiza- 
tional conditions within the Brotherhood over 
which he has little or no control. These condi- 
tions arise out of a lack of tolerance and under- 
Standing in a democratic communion. The result 
is many appeals from competitive agencies which 
tend to create distrust and suspicion in the 
churches. When such a condition obtains there is 
the tendency to go off on tangents of little import 
and becloud the great Christian issues. It not 
only aggravates the troubles and difficulties of the 
local pastor, but discourages young men from as- 
suming the work of Christian leadership who 
would otherwise be eager to serve. 
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11. WITH RESPECT TO CONTINUED STUDY OF THE 
PROBLEM— 

Each educational institution of Disciples of 
Christ needs to be vigilant and constantly to study 
its program and task in the light of the best edu- 
cational developments and practices and to adjust 
- itself to new situations as they arise. 

The Board of Education of Disciples of Christ, 
with statesmanship and vision, should give the 
problem of ministerial recruiting and training a 
large place in its program and planning. It 
should study continuously the place and function 
of the various institutions of learning whose mem- | 
berships comprise the board and seek through 
scientific data and counsel to direct the entire edu- 
cational program and policies of Disciples of | 
Christ into channels of worthy leadership in na- 
tional and international affairs. 
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APPENDIX I 
Sent to Preachers 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
In Two Parts 


(Norz.—All replies will be regarded as confidential, 
and only summaries will be published) 


PART ONE . 
TO BE ANSWERED BY EVERY MINISTER 


To-Name (i) 20> 1 UG ele Se Agee 
Address 2-2-4000 
Time devoted to ministry: Full time __________ Half 
CIMO SL ey A Quarter time 7) ae Occasion- 
all yee ee yi Were you a member of some other re- 
ligious body before affiliation with the Christian 
Ghurch 2 pony eens Which ?__.___. 
Did you preach for that body? ________ How long? 


(aks We o'n) Wk? What factors entered into your decision to 
make the change? _..... = 


Te Say ee ee ee a ae ae ae A SR SS Fe es cy ee Gat a ee 
TT ner ye a am ee atte te es er ame See ae eae ne ce me te eee a ne ee ey ones Say ge oe ea 
ee Se eee 


Se ee ee a et a eS en ee et ee SS ce epee eich cues Sad oo 


Indicate below your major field of work by the sym- 
bol (X) and your minor field, or fields, by the symbol 
(0). 
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Types of work: Comments: 

Pastor pO Yay ketene bie hace Ma iO ALA A ic 
Evangelist GEM) fips we eee MA. Pennees NI Les de ede te egy 
Missionary GONG Yess sh nk MN nist he ala ali 
Education Gy 8) eT IIR A PRE URL ERED AIGA a) ye Te 
Per EETERIOUN (A Nae i Seek ee UMA GAD A ane nm 
Secretarial (Pap erie ORO HON gana Wes cS Pee ARE Bt ne 


What churches, or positions, have you served? Please 
fill in as suggested below. 


Church or position: Located: Dates: Accomplishments: 


mm ee ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —— ee a ee ee 
me es te ee ee oe —— —— ee ee ee ee oe ee 
SARUM ie eR en re ee ee CR ee | rae eee ante wine ste Soke aah aeey aan owen us canbe eis ates, anes eine auins dus cares Games enere min exia Sus Seems us age eos Gow 
rr mr ee ee ee ee eee ee ee _——— me eee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee 
ee me ts ec ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ne ee es ee ee ce cree ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee — ee ee ——— — ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
ee me me ee ee ere ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re ee ee oe oe ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee er ee cee me ee ee eee es ee es ee 


II. What should constitute the essential qualifica- 
tions for a minister in the Christian Church? Please 
indicate your opinion by ranking the following qualities 
by the use of figures: (1), (2), (8), (4), ete. Add 
others you feel essential. 


Sociability Cis) Organization ability ( ) 
Spirituality fy) Speaking ability (Gir) 
Intellectuality (_ ) Pastoral ability (ney) 
Sympathy (rn) Community service Gr) 
Industry hihi) Training or education (_ ) 
Morality (iis) Study and reading (NS) 
ec (a) ~-~------------... ( ) 
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III. List below, in order of importance, what you 
consider to be your most serious limitations as a minis- 
ter. Suggest how you feel more education, or different 
education, might have helped overcome these limita- 
tions. 


Limitations: Suggestions: 


a ee ee ee eS ee 


IV. What do you find to be your most difficult 
tasks? Why are they difficult? How do you think 
more education, or a different type of education, could 
have helped to make these difficulties less? Please list 
below in order of difficulty. 


Difficult Tasks: Why Difficult: 


V. In making an analysis of the work of the ministry 
of the present day what do you find to be the minister’s 
functions? How would you rank them in order of im- 
portance? How many hours do you devote to each in a 
typical week? Use figures (1), (2), (8), ete., to indi- 
cate importance. | 


Functions: Hrs. Weekly: Rank: 
Sermon preparation (oy) (aap 
Special addresses Chri Cag 
Church services (oaks) (a 


f 
' 


PR, OE aN ee ree OS yee Oe ea, ae te 
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Functions: Hrs. Weekly : Rank: 
Funerals Gis) (ia) 
Personal conferences C2) (i) 
Church organizations Gh) Cr) 
Ree ea (it) Ci) 
Visiting sick (ya) Car 
General visiting Cia) ((25) 
Social functions (high) Ce 
Clubs Lice) (or 
Recreation (ii) ied 
General reading ay bent) 
Se a (ait) ay 

VI. How many weekly or monthly magazines do you 
have coming into your home? __________ How many of 
these are religious? __________ Do you have access to 
others in libraries? _________- List below the weekly 


or monthly magazines which you read consistently in 
the order which you find them to be of most value to 
you, and indicate the approximate time you give on the 
average to reading each issue. 


Magazine: Time: Magazine: Time: 
tie JL ga a ae Pyaar. ESRI ie WL) UE Une 
eae GR hy Pe NANO E IL 
yale aa ST ACHIOCT AND Rig SW ebay aS MSCs 
“gs SSE a SF SCBA NCU RRO LAR ALE SOR 


VII. How many current religious and literary books 
do you read annually? _________ How many religious? 
6.0 List below the six books you have read during 
the last twelve months which you esteem to be of most 
worth in the order of their importance and indicate the 
author. 
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Book: Author: Book: Author: 
1 Rima SA DMUNC RAO hPae | bk hhc NE 
pEitie Satna UINOOR NAG Pat LHe ic Do 
Ose GET | ay cn eines Me TOR Tae 6 


VIII. Have you found the churches with which you 
have labored difficult to serve? If so, give 
below some of the reasons which you think make them 
difficult, and offer some Suggestive measures which 
might be taken to remedy the situation in each. case. 


Difficulty : Reason: Remedial Suggestion: 


ES SE RN ES CS ED SD cee ma eeey ene wee eS Gaus mace Se ee oa ae ease aaa sameeren inayat ins eee e ‘aig aah Sia eae eles ee 
Ae Ae SE es SRN Oy Ne, OS wee See auee See ine dake ees anes ——— SS ee SP Se NS RD ae Sey AL OS ae SON Seay <ae ae ees Rl” Niel agueirGiab caestooeae 


Fe a Re eee Bee Tae eee 


PART TWO 


TO BE ANSWERED BY MINISTERS HAVING 
COLLEGE AND GRADUATE EDUCATION 


IX. Your Training: 


erat, Yr. Grad.______ Degree____ 
Deiter eLC ms Wie Gradiae nurs Degree____ 
SSuih 20a 0 a ee WareGrad)iacois Degree____ 


X. (A) What studies have you found most valuable 
to you in your work as a minister? In each ease indi- 
cate by number (1), (2), (8), (4), (5), whether this is 
due to: 


1. The content of the course itself. 

2. The method of instruction. 

3. The personality of the teacher. 

4, The personnel of the class. 

5. Your personal inclination or aptitude. 


a) College Studies. b) Graduate Studies. 
Course of Value due to: Course of Value due to: 
study: study: 


Se a ee mS ee ee Se me ne me meee eee mee me eee aoe weed Se cee eee cere mee ees em es me ee re es ee ees ee ee es cee ee eee Se ee 


LL Se ee ee ere ee re eee eee ee eer ee eee mere eee ee ee eee eee we ee eee ey eee wee ee eee ee ee ee ee ree ee ee wee eee ees ee ee oe 


LLL NS SS Se De ey ee Geum mee A eee Se eee ee eee ee ees we ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee we ee eee Se 


a ee a mm mm ee a a ee ee ee es ee rs ee ee ee i eee ae ee ee ee ee es ee ee 


SL SF RS SR A ae ae Sh SS SO Se Se Se SS OE ee ee eh ee eet Ge as ae Ges eee ate ae one a 


SL ST A LS A | eS ES ee es Se SO ee ee en cee es ae es ee ee 
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(B) What studies have you found least valuable to you 
in your work as a minister? Indicate the courses below 
in order and indicate the reasons for their lack. 


Course of Lack due to: Course of Lack due to: 
study: study : 


XI. Do you think that our colleges, offering only un- 
dergraduate work, are sufficient agencies for the educa- 
tion of our ministry, if they maintain strong Bible de- 
partments or departments of Religion? ___________ If 
s0, why do you think so? 102). OD 
If not, suggest: 


(1) Some reasons why such training is not sufficient__ 


(2) Wherein undergraduate work for the ministry in 
our colleges falls short in its preparation for graduate 
work in the universities and seminaries_______________ 


(3) What changes in work offered in our colleges for 
the ministerial students would be of value in preparing 
them for their university and seminary work? ________ 


em re me ee re me nee rte ete mee mee eee ere ete mete ee ee mee are me mee me ee mm ree es ee ee ee me ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
A ae Ae cere nee cee eee ee eee eine ents ae Mee Sere em Sine nme Se ee AORN SOND Ge Gene eam sen ne sihese Same wate Meee Se enue teem eatee amet aie enme weeme Sutey rai atte. ees: wees ees eee eee eee wee oe 


et ee ee ee ee ee eine tte ene, eee ere ome Sone ae RE ee SiS SEED ee UTD Gwe Wome ete OTe ame ne eee cme fee oeee ee eee ome ome mene anee seen MESS Gn Gee ae Se es es ee 
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(4) To what extent should graduate studies be pursued 
by ministerial students? From the standpoint of time 
EES yereey cin itl AT Guia 


SN a eee ee ee ne SR Sake Re carte aN aie ea Sia epee eee GS GARD Sm GORD nee amie Me AviSw ein wee eaint sate SIE \eney exice Ober Wneb Guu msn wane aemit, Gis sslhis giant: einen siete Sound uns eaten aneds 


i ae ae a Re SE cone oe Sine were seme oe ere Senin Wisin ae epee ata cee ests <anaee ‘and den ‘aioe enlye puintn <at> sans ckiom count sep eg bent) costs oman esau cam aie’ wesugy aovest“dou> actiow mde wihinn ‘sas 


(5) What type of graduate institution should Disciples 
of Christ develop for the purpose of ministerial educa- 
os NAEP  eet 


Te acl ee ee ees ee cae See aaa im ver See Se SO eRy ee CEES agen me cient SARS Geen cmtn meme shelb sinew sadam sasims apens eum! sums sent cunt ‘enc ciate: cpus ans seem etmas dew ‘ply tans 


a) What should be its unique qualities with respect 
to: the spirit it should foster; the themes and doctrines 
it should uphold; the fields of research it should encour- 
age; and the scholarship it should maintain? _________ 


ee eh a ae ek eee cee Sas coe ene ens eee ead Site phen eee nib, ee ein ie ee eel CNS emo ence Gam tae ante opiee cee ginas hem enue caus ‘mony atuas ene aces Gens Sha ope 


Se eee eee ese mee ieee, en Ses Se ESS vee in: cheyenne aS aemin Semee: nie nh SY cece im GERD nye Smt GANS Gi ceive emi nium anes sles eiih vitste ana comb ums step came coop bins <owe anu Gale 


b) Where should these institutions be located with re- 
spect to: undergraduate institutions; other great gradu- 
ate schools already in operation; and geographic de- 
velopment of the cause they would represent? ________ 


ee ca a ee ee Ee ah ee en ay es ee Se Sc oe. en eg Gems See ek af ee Gane em moa eau ate See eneti ciup canst anes aoum sume es asta! wu cum ame eoust euns 
ts a ee nee Saat em Sl SO ae aoe Sy ey a ttn ce ci WS ep eaeee cen stone cers ind ain cnn weet bop ess sah ‘inem cntew eit sacs exinb eaten cise: du sth enim apm soup tenn cco 


XII. Check each of the following general fields of 
study as being either of major value, valuable, or of 
minor value, for the young man preparing for the 
Christian ministry today. Check thus (X). 
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Fields of Study: Major Valuable: Minor 
Value: Value: 

Physical sciences 
Old and New Testaments 
Ancient and modern languages 
Religious education 
Education 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
History 
English 
Sociology 
Economics 
Missions 


—_—— — ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee — ee ae ee ee a ee ee tee ee 
ee oe ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
—— ee ee oe oe —— 
ee eee eee ee 
eee me ae ee eee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee ee me ee oe ee —— 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee me ee ee (ee ee ee i me 


XIII. Evaluate the contributions made to you by the 
following agencies, activities, and contacts while you 
were in college, university or seminary. Check thus (X). 


Very Valuable: Little: 

Activities: Valuable: Value: 
Sunday school work 
Personal work with students 
Lectureships 
NM) CAs 
Talks by visiting preachers 
Christian Endeavor work 
Friendships formed 
Library advantages 
Student volunteer group 
Chapel exercises 
Literary societies 
Practice in religious work 
Fraternity 


re ee are ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a eee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ne oe ee oe ee 


ee eee ee ee ee me ee ee ae ee ee 


— ee oe ee ee ee ee ae 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee —— ee 


ee ee ee edineenaieeediemetieediee tial —S ee ee 


ee ee ee SO Ae ee ee eee me ee ee ee ee ee 


rt te ee we ee ee oe ee em ee ee ee ee ee 
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‘ 
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Very Little 

Activities : Valuable: Valuable: Value: 
MEM ya ili Noi) ONY AW GA CPR Be nN ng 
Meera RERROCIALION |). iii 1 are nan Lect 
NACE AT MI SD a aa NE a 
Sere APesCUSSIONS 4). 0) he ON ei eine 
Contact with faculty BIR y USE RSP EE aa A 
NST SEE SOS Sa Eee ace ee NO 
SUMMER CGT (ain (ler ek 8 lu a a ea hake ha 
SPINES CSS ECS OTR Nn ce TR LAG Rae | A 
a ie RSE IN a cena Te aS Sy PD 8 
MMP OTINON Gh ie yk i ll eh ope 
ECT ELI N ie) MATIN Sota 2 ENA ced lans 
ENO yO Nh TM tle a ke) sy a 
MOTE tn i ltr tiy oats (ley CL bi GIN 
DURPIMENCCS hate yap ea Ce i) 


XIV. Can the college and seminary be of any further 
emer oanoWw is LOW?) so NI 

(Notre.—Wherever there was not enough space pro- 
vided for your answer please use inserts on separate 
sheets of paper.) 


APPENDIX II 
Sent to State Secretarves 
MINISTERIAL TRAINING AND SUPPLY 


At the last annual meeting of the Board of Education, 
the general secretary was instructed by motion, ‘‘to 
investigate’ the present training and supply of preach- 
ers’’—this with a view to formulating a better system 
of recruiting and training our ministry. In order to 
get the facts, you are respectfully requested to give 
frank answers to the following questions. Your name 
will not appear or be used in any published data. There 
is also space for additional questions and information 
which you may wish to add: 


1. How many applications for pulpits do you now 
have in your files? 

2. How many of these have you a reasonable hope of 
supplying with churches? 

3. How many of this total number of applicants do 


you consider capable of doing good work in an average 
church ? 


4. What are the main reasons for the ineapability of 
those in above list of applicants? 


5. What are the reasons for the present restlessness 
among our ministers? 


6. How many ministers in your state are preaching 
regularly ? 
7. How many of these have had college training? 
8. How many have had also some postgraduate train- 
ing? 
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9. How many with only a high school education or 
partial college course? 

10. How many with only a grade school education ? 

11. What are the main points which a church consid- 
ers in calling a minister? That is, what do they want 
to know about the man or men under consideration ? 

12. Wherein are our colleges failing to give the right 
sort of training to the young men and women studying 
for the ministry ? 

13. Do we need one or more real graduate schools 
of our own, or is it better to have our men go to Har- 
vard, Yale, Chicago, Vanderbilt, etc., as they are now 
doing in large numbers? 

14. If we had truly graduate schools of our own 
would our men attend them? 

15. Supplementary questions or remarks. 


APPENDIX ITI 


Sent to Promotional Men 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Answers to the points of this blank will be held in 
strict confidence, and nothing will be published except 
general findings and never in any connection with your 
name. So please be frank in expressing your best judg- 
ment. ) 


Name ii oF Ns eh es vate fr Age {oes 


I. Positions. 
GIP RESON te eee For how long ticl22a 
D) nH Orme rdsu coum miei: Time of each? Ue 


a ee ee a ee ee 


II. Scope of activities. 
a) In what geographical territory have you worked ? 
b) How many preachers have you interviewed? 
Please approximate very carefully.___________ 
c) How many churches have you contacted by pub- 
lic address and by individual solicitation of 
members? oo 


III. Have your conceptions of the Church in general 
changed since you have been contacting churches 
and ministers?) _0 00. 


IV. On the basis of your personal experience as a field 
worker and promoter please answer the following 
questions: 
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VI. 


a) What brotherhood problems do you consider of 
BENE RUT DOTLAN GCOS se Mn lo') Naat) athe fe 
b) Are the preachers enjoying their work?_______ 
What percentage are?__________ What percent- 
tf dW GIB TSI Rt Se olde gata eS CERRO EE LEAL UMD ORS 
c) What are the chief causes of dissatisfaction and 


d) Why are unsuccessful ministers failing? Please 
list causes in order of importance.____________ 


Se ee ee cee ee me eee re eee rey me eee cee ae mere ae ms eee eee ete ee See ee ee ee eee tes ee eee es eee eee ee es 
Sy ee ee me ee eee cree re me ee ee ree ee cree ee ee ee ee re ree meee See eee we ee ete meee eee eee ee eee ee es es es se 


ee ee ee ee ere re me ee me me me eee ne mene me ee me ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


——_—— ee rr ee a en sn en a ee ee ne ee 


c) Have there been too many general and special 
ye TN Cuca ES oot cde ee RON NOU MIL 


Bem natrotner causes sc 08 US i ogee Bas 
What qualifications, personal and educational, 
would you say are essential for success in the 
work of the ministry? Please list in the order 
Brno cLaAn cela ke oun e Us eo Nigra ian) eon aan 


_— eee ae re ee ee ee ee es ee en ee ee ee ee 


—_—— Se ee ee a es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


a) What percentage of Disciples of Christ preach- 
ers whom you have known approximate these es- 
Perla UANTCALIONS 7 0s Leahy Wt pe on yee OVENS 
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b) Please suggest briefly a positive procedure for 
recruiting and training which you think would 
in time overcome present weaknesses in the 
ministry, 0000-20 ve ee 


ee rs at re re rs re es at ee mee ee ee es ee ee ee ee te es es we ee ee ee 


APPENDIX IV 


Sent to Ministerial Students 
STUDENT SUPPLEMENT 


1. What courses are you now taking? Please list, 
giving catalogue numbers and hours per week. 


2. What biblical and religious courses have you 
taken previously? Please list. 


3. In what fields, other than strictly biblical and 
religious, should a minister be trained ? 


4, What courses other than those now being offered 
in your college do you think ought to be offered to 
undergraduate students for the ministry ? 


5. If you are a graduate student what other courses 
do you think your institution should offer to ministerial 
students? 
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6. What work is offered in your institution which 
could be compared favorably with the clinic of a medi- 
cal college or the practice court of a law college? 


7. Do you anticipate and plan to pursue postgradu- 
ate courses in preparation for the work of the min- 
istry ? 


If so, where? 
Why do you select this institution for graduate work? 


If you are now doing postgraduate work, why did you 
select the institution in which you are working? 


8. Would you prefer to do your postgraduate work 
in an institution of Disciples of Christ if it had similar 
standing in the educational world? 


If so, why? 


If not, why? 


APPENDIX V 


List of books read by as many as three or four preach- 
ers during the year. 


AUTHOR 


Beard 
Benet 
Book 

Bower 


Bruce 
Bruce 
Bunyan 
Burton 
Cadman 
Cadman 
Castleberry 
Covert 
Case 
Clarke 
Churchill 
Chappell 
Cowden 
Crawford 
Dewey 
Eddy 
Farrar 
Fleming 
Furman 
Gossip 


NUMBER OF 

TITLE OF BOOK Paes 

BOOKS READ 
Whither Mankind 3 
John Brown’s Body 3 
Tabernacle Sermons 3 


The Curriculum of Religious 
Education 

The Training of the Twelve 

Apologetics 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

New Paths for Old Purposes 

Ambassadors for God 

Imagination and Religion 

The Soul of Religion 

Adventures of the Christ 

Life of Christ 

Outline of Christianity 

Inside the Cup 

Biblical Characters 

St. Paul on Christianity 

The Restoration Plea 

Democracy and Education 

New Challenges to Faith 

Life of Christ 

Attitudes Toward Other Faiths 

Glass Windows 

The Galilean Accent 
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NUMBER OF 
AUTHOR TITLE OF BOOK ee 
BOOKS READ 
Gilkey Present Day Dilemmas in 
Religion 3 
Herman Creative Prayer 4 
Hensey Children of the Forests 3 
Horne Romance of Preaching 4 
Hume World Religions 3 
Jefferson Things Fundamental 3 
Jefferson The Character of Jesus 3 
Kellems New Testament Evangelism 3 
Kellems The Resurrection Gospel 3 
Kelley Some Chinese Friends of Mine 3 
King The Practice of the Principles 
of Jesus 3 
Knott How to Prepare a Sermon 3 
Leach Church Administration 3 
Macintosh Reasonableness of Christianity 4 
Marchant The Future of Christianity 3 
McConnell The Christlike God 4 
Milligan The Scheme of Redemption 3 
Munro How to Increase the Sunday 
School 3 
Newton My Idea of God 4 
Pratt The Religious Consciousness 3 
Ramsey St. Paul the Traveler 3 
Rauschenbusch Christianity and the Social Order 3 
Rauschenbusch Christianity and the Social Crisis 3 
Richardson Memoirs of Alexander Campbell 3 
Ross The Golden Room 3 
Sheldon In His Steps 3 
Snowden Is the World Growing Better? 3 
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AUTHOR 


Snowden 
Searborough 
Streeter 
Stidger 
Stewart 
Swain 
Siegfried 
Truett 
Weiman 
Whyte 
Wiggam 
‘Woods 
Warren 
Vogt 


TITLE OF BOOK 


Old Faith and New Knowledge 
How Jesus Won Men 


Adventure 


Building Up Mid-Week Service 
Crucifixion in Our Streets 
What and Where Is God? 
America Comes of Age 

The Quest for Souls 

Religious Experience 

Lord, Teach Us to Pray 

The New Decalogue of Science 


Lausanne 


Archibald McLean 
Modern Worship 
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NUMBER OF 
398 WHO 
REPORTED 

BOOKS READ 
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APPENDIX VI 


List of magazines considered important of those sub- 
scribed to and read by less than 1 per cent of the 
preachers. 


MAGAZINE | PERCENTAGE 
Asia 

American Boy 
American Issue 
American Legion 
American Review 
Association Men 

Bible Record 

Boy’s Life 

Boy Scouts of America 
Christian Education 
Christian Union Quarterly 
Church Magazine 
Church World 

Current Events 
Delineator 
Educational Digest 
Education Magazine 
Etude 

Expository Times 
Foreign Affairs 

Girl’s Life 

Golden Rule 

House Beautiful 
Hygeia Magazine 
Independent 
International Journal 
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MAGAZINE PERCENTAGE 


bo 


Japan Quarterly 
Jewish Magazine 
Journal of Educational Psychology 
Journal of Sociology 
Journal of Theology 
Judge 

League of Nations 
Life 

Light Magazines 
Lodge Magazines 
Manchester Guardian 
McClean’s 

McClure’s 

Mentor 

Mercury 

Nation 

National Business 
National Religious Journal 
National Republic 

New ‘Age 

North American Review 
Outdoor American 
Outdoor Life 

People’s Home Journal 
Physical Culture 

Plain Folk 

Popular Science 
Protestant 

Psychology 

Purity 

Reader’s Guide 

Red Book 


PhoND RD ANARARNDE PR NYD NDA ANNAP HED DY DY PP Db 
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MAGAZINE PERCENTAGE 


School and Community 
Science and Invention 
Survey 

Survey Graphic 
System 

Tokyo Christian 
Travel 

True Story 

Union Signal 

Unity 

Wall Street Journal : 
Welfare Magazine 
Women and Missions 
Women’s World 
World Crisis 

World Today 
Writer’s Monthly 
Yale Divinity News 
Yale Review 

Youth 

Youth’s Companion 
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